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BRITISH REVIEWS. 


PRICES CHEAP AS EVER, 


Of which 2,000 Copies have been Ordered Before Publi- 
cation, 


BATTLE-FIELDS OF THE SOUTH, 


ance, and the Astounding Results of CARROT 
POMADE. 


CARROT POMADE. 


5 BLACcKWwoop's MAGAZINE PUBLISHED THIS DAY, (CARROT POMADE, ‘THE OLDEST HOUSE DEALING 
AND THE THE GREAT HISTORY OF THE WaR, A Series of Capital and Laughable Designs by in Books, Monthly Magazines, Daily and Weekly 
R HOPPIN, Illustrating the Discovery, the Appli- | Newspapers, in the United States, and in the amount of 


business done, Second to none in the World, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


gE ANP a ee 


TO THOSE WHO PAY PROMPTLY IN ADVANCE, 


FROM BULL RUN TO FREDERICKSBURG, A Burlesque Alphabet, Illustrated by Twenty-six of 


the most Richly Amusing Designs, from the pencil of 





H. DEXTER, HAMILTON & CO., 


EWES 











POSTAGE REDUCED! 





Notwithstanding the cost of Reprinting these Periodi- 
cals has more than doubled in consequence of the enor- 
mous rise in the price of paper and of a general advance 
in all other expenses—and notwithstanding other pub- 
lishers are reducing the size or increasing the price of 
their publications, we shall continue, for the year 1864, to 
furnish ours lete, as h fore, at the old rates, 
viz. : 





1. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY (Conservative). 
2. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig). 


3. 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW (Free 
Church). 
4. 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal). 
5. 


BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
(Tory). 


TERMS. 
Per ann. 


For any one of the four Reviews .............--- $3 00 
For any two of the four Reviews .........-..-.-- 5 00 
For any three of the four Reviews.........--.-- 7 00 
For all four of the Reviews.............-++-2+5+ 8 00 
For Blackwood’s Magazine... ....-.. «1 --++++5+ 3 00 
For Blackwood and one Review ............-.--- 5 00 
For Blackwood and two Reviews .........-..- é 7 00 
For Blackwood and three Reviews........-.....- 9 00 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews............ 10 00 


These publications possess unusual interest at this time 
from the numerous articles they contain in relation to our 
own country, and although many of them are strongly 
tinctured with prejudice and represent us somewhat un- 
fairly, others are entirely free from such objections, and 
all contain many wholesome truths which it will do us no 
harm to read and ponder. 

The postage to all parts of the United States is now 
only Fifty-six Cents a Year for the Whole Five Publica- 
tions, viz. :—twenty-four cents a year for Blackwood and 
only eight cents a year for a Review. 

The postage is payable at the office where the numbers 
are received. 

The Third Edition of the September Number of Black- 
wood, containing an article by an English officer who 
was present at the battle of Gettysburg, is now ready— 
price 25 cents. 

Remittances and communications should be addressed 
to 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, No. 38 Walker street, N. Y. 


We also Publish the 
FARMER’S GUIDE, 
By Hensy Srerusxs of Edinburgh, and the late J. P. 


Norton of Yale College. 
pages, and numerous Engravings. 
Price, $6, for the two volumes. By Mail, $7. 


L. SCOTT & CO. 
Kes CHARLES THE BOLD. 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
HISTORY OF 
CHARLES THE BOLD, 
DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 
BY JOHN FOSTER KIRK. 


Two vols., 8vo., Muslin, uncut, on white paper, $3 per 
vol. Half morocco, with vellum cloth sides and gilt top, 
on tinted laid paper, $3 


50. 
The remarkable epoch treated by Mr. Kirk is full of 


grand historical figures, and by his narrative an entirely 
new light is thrown on some of the most important events 
in Charles’s career. His position as the ‘‘ Napoleon of the 
Middle Ages,” is fully indicated, and the infl is traced 





both of his ambition and of his fall upon the destinies of 


the principal European states.| 
The Atlantic Monthly says: ste , 
“We have no hesitation in assigning to Mr. Kirk’s 
most fascinating narrative a place.with the great achieve- 
ments of genius in the department he has chosen to fill. 
His advent among historians will be welcomed the world 


» 
oer From Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. 


“The author will take his stand at once among the 


great writers of his land and time.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Nos. 715 and 717 Market street, 
Philadelphia. 


2 vols. royal octavo, 1,600 


With Sketches of Confederate Commanders and Gossip of 
the Camps. 

BY AN ENGLISH COMBATANT, 
Lieutenant of Artillery on the Field Staff. 
With Two Maps. 

One vol. octavo, 550 pages, price $2 50. 

Also, New Editions of 
BREAKFAST IN BED; 
oR, 

PHILosopny BETWEEN THE SHEETS. 

A Series of Indigestible Discourses. 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTA SALA, 

Author of “‘ Twice Round the Clock,” ‘‘ William Hogarth,” 
“The Seven Sons of Mammon,” ‘The Strange 
Adventures of Captain Dangerous,” 
etc., etc., etc. 

In one vol. 12mo, price $1. 


MRS.GREY’S NEW BOOK, 
One vol. octavo, paper, price 50 cents, 
GOOD SOCIETY, 

By the Author of ‘‘ The Gambler’s Wife,” etc. 


‘*Good Society, in all its various phases, comes in for a 
complete anatomization at the hands of ourauthor. That 
very many of the characters are sketched from life can 
admit of nodoubt. ‘The dialogue is lively, and the inte- 
riors are painted with a well-accustomed hand, whether 
the scene is laid in the Marquis’s mansion, the Squire’s 
hall, the Country parsonage, the Parish chapel, or the 
Lodging-house in Belgravia. Altogether, to our mind, 
this surpasses any of the former works of the writer.”— 
United Service Magazine. 


. “Mrs. Grey writes well, and with spirit.”—Post. 


J. BRADBURN, 
(Successor to M. Doolady,) 
No. 49 Walker Brig 


ew York. 
WHo IS A HERETIC ? 





READ REV. CHARLES BEECHER’S 
NEW BOOK, 


REDEEMER AND REDEEMED. 


An Investigation of the Atonement and of Eternal 
Judgment. 





. CONTENTS : 
Ancient Theory. 
Scholastic Theory. 
Attack on the Scholastic Theory. 
New England Theory. 

Attack on the New England Theory. 
The Cross to Destroy Satan. 

Azazel. 

The Anointed Cherub. 

Son of God. 

Only Begotten. 

The First Born. 

Dethronement of Lucifer. 
Purification of Heaven, 

Heavenly Fatherland. 

The Natural Man. 

Melchisedec. 

The Order of Melchisedec. 

The Ordeal. 

The Advocate. 

Divine Sorrow, 

Eternal Judgment. 

Eternal Judgment. 

Condition of the Lost. 

The World Convinced. 

The Vial on the Air. 

Universal Praise. 


1 vol. small 8vo. Price $1 75. 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
No. 149 Washington st., Boston. 


[MPORTANT! 








MERCHANTS, BANKERS, FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS, 
and others, should send by the 
HARNDEN EXPRESS, 


as they have unsurpassed facilities for the rapid and safe 
forwarding of Gold, Silver, Bank Notes, Jewelry, and 
Merchandise of every description, to all principal places 
North, South, East. and West; also, for the collection of 
Notes, Drafts and Bills, Bills accompanying goods, Quarter- 
masters’ Checks, &c., at low rates. Their Expresses run 
on lightning passenger trains, in charge of competent 


messen, 
5 sg OFFICE 74 BROADWAY. 








our very best humorous illustrator, Augustus Hop- 
pin. 


CARROT POMADE. 


Be sure and get this Comical Extravaganza; it will 
insure youa laugh. It is just the best thing in its 
way we have had for a long time. 


CARROT POMADE. 


Hoppin never designed anything so happy. 
well engraved and handsomely printed. 


CARROT POMADE. 


A merry Book, full of merry designs, for merry win- 
ter evenings. It will show you how Adolphe was 
bald ; how he sought a remedy ; how he discovered 
the wonderful CARROT POMADE, and what mar 
vels resulted therefrom. 


It is 


It is an elegant, amusing, happy, laughable, pleasing 
burlesque, done by HOPPIN. The price is seventy-five 
cents. The booksellers have it for sale. 

JAMES G. GREGORY, Publisher, 
No. 46 Walker street, N. Y. 





‘Girls may please themselves with fine-sounding 
phrases about equal powers and equal rights in marriage, 
but they generally vanish with the first approach of a 
living affection.”—From the review of Hannah Thurston 
in the Atlantic Monthly. 


W LL BE READY, WEDNESDAY, 


JANUARY 6, 





THE EIGHTH THOUSAND 
or 
BAYARD TAYLOR’S NEW NOVEL, 
HANNAH THURSTON, 


A 
STORY OF AMERICAN 
Price $1 50, 


LIFE. 





From a review of the book in the Atlantic Monthly of 
several columns, we extract the following: 


‘It is American life, just as the statue of the Venus de 
Medici or the Apollo Belvidere is the representation of the 
human figure. No Athenian belle, no Delphic athlete, 
stood for those beautiful shapes ; but the nose was modeled 
from one copy, the limbs from another, the brow from a 
third, and the resultisa joyforever. * * * Thebook, 
like fame, increases in going. Under all the wit and 
humor, which are often very charming, under all the sa- 
tire, which is none the less enjoyable because occasionally 
half-hidden under the somewhat multifarious machinery 
which the peculiar structure of the book renders neces- 
sary, there rises slowly into view, and presently into 
prominence, the outline of a purpose as noble as it fs 
rare. Inthe teeth of popular prejudice, Bayard Taylor 
has had the courage to take for his heroine a woman 
‘atrong-minded,’ austere in her faith, past her first 
youth, given to public speaking, and imbued, we might 
almost say to stubbornness, with ultra ideas of ‘ woman’s 
rights.’ True, he has given her to us in the most modi- 
fied form possible to such a character, utterly pure, un- 
selfish, true, refined, without ambition, impelled by the 
highest motive, and guided by the highest principles. 
But the conjunction of these two classes of qualities in 
one person is the real Malakoff. That accomplished, and 
the work isdone. In this conception lies the true origi- 
nality of the book. In this attempt lies the true con 
sciousness of power.” 

G. P. PUTNAM, Publisher. 


No. 441 Broadway. 


No. 113 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORK, 


Are prepared to furnish dealers with Books, Magazines, 
Newspapers, Dime Publications, Novelettes, Ten Cent 
Publications, Song Books, Music, Lithographs, Pens, 
Pencils, Diaries, Almanacs, Stationery of all kinds, do- 
mestic or foreign, and, finally, all the thousand odds 
and ends required by the trade, at prices that defy com- 
petition, and with the utmost promptness, 

Weare the General Agents for, and take the whole 
edition of a large number of leading publication, all of 
For the 
character and standing of our house we are permitted to 
refer to all the publishers of New York, Boston, or Phila- 
delphia, and to our stunding in the trade for the past 
twenty-three years. 


which we supply at publishers’ lowest prices. 


Trade Lists, Circulars, and full and complete informa- 
tion in regard to our method of forwarding goods, fur- 
nished on application. 

Publishers of Books, Magazines, and Newspapers, who 
may desire a reliable house in this city to act as agents 
for their publications, are requested to communicate with 
Our facilities for pushing any work are unequaled, 





us. 
as we have customers in all the principal cities in 
the United States, to whom we ship goods daily. 
Address 
H. DEXTER, HAMILTON & CO., 


No. 113 Nassau street, New York. 


NEw AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY C. SCRIBNER, 


No. 124 Grand street, N. Y. 
I. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


From the Roman Conquest. By ProfessorG, L. Craik. 2 
vols., 8vo. Printed at the Riverside press, on tinted 
paber, $7 ; in half calf, extra, $10. 

he London Saturday Review, more severe than an 

of the foreign reviews in its criticism, says of this work : 

‘* Professor Craik’s book, going as it does through the 
whole history of the ers , properly takes a place 
quite by itself. We have philological books, treating of 
our earliest literature, and we have critical books treat- 
ing of our latest literature, but we do not know of any 
book which, like the present, embraces both.” 

‘The great value of the book is its thorough compre- 
hensiveness.” 

The London Reader, in a notice of this work, writes; 

“Tt is a thoroughly substantial work, not a hurried 

——, but a massive and careful digest of a first- 

hand knowledge of books acquired during a long and in- 

dustrious literary life.” 


IL. 
REV. DR. WM. G. T. SHEDD. 

A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES. In 2 vols., 
octavo, 7 on tinted laid paper. Price $6. In 
half calf, $9. 

This History of the Christian Doctrine is written on a 
method that will recommend it not only to clergymen, 
but to general readers in philosophy and theology. It 
does not carry forward the entire system of Christian 
theology together, passing from one topic to another, as 
the requirements of such a method necessitate ; but each 
of the principal subjects constitutes a unity by it self, and 

ran 1 a ind A 














is investig = a omy hen a —- 
scientific reflection. ach subject thus stands forth w 
(THE COLOR GUARD! bold disentangled from its co-ordinate truths, so that 





BEING 
A CORPORAL’S NOTES OF MILITARY 
SERVICE IN THE NINETEENTH 


ARMY CORPS. 
BY REV. JAMES K. HOSMER. 
UNG i 02 25 dap 'th dAeeda eked stone $1 25 


This admirable sketch of the interior life of a great 
army in active service must be immensely popular. ‘Tt be- 
longs to the class of books of which Dana’s *‘ Two Years 


Before the Mast” is so noticeable an illustration. Every 
soldier should have a copy. 
ALSO, 
THE WHIP, HOE, AND SWORD; 


Or, THE GULF DEPARTMENT IN ’63. 
By Rev. Geo. H. Hepworth. $1 25. 
WALKER, WISE & CO., 
No. 245 Washington street. 


a single impression is received, 


THE FQ@DERALIST. 

With Bibliographical and Historical Introduction and 
Notes, by H. B. Dawson. Printed at the Riverside 
press, on tinted paper, with portraits. (Volume I, 
containing the Introduction and Text of the work 
complete, now ready, price $3 75.) _ 

A new and carefully prepared edition of THE F@DER- 
ALIST, printed-from the — text, to which have 
been added a Historical and Bibliographical Introduction, 
a By noptions Table of Contents and Elaborate Notes, in 
which is i duced the Mi ipt Memoranda which 
are found on the copies formerly owned by Mr. Mad- 
ison, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. A Chancellor Kent, Mr, 
Rush, the latter in Mr. Madison’s handwriting, and other 
friends of the authors, her with extracts the 
papers relating to the work of Chief Justice 
furnished for that pw by his grandson, 
Madison and General Hamilton. A very complete index 
and fine engravings of the several authors, from a) ed 
portraits—two of them from originals pe Boge 7 = which 
ars now engraved for the first time—are added. 





Jay, kind} 
and of Mr. 


Copies sent by mail or express, expense prepaid, on re- 





ceipt of priceby the Publisher, 
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GCRIBNER'S NEW BOOKS, 


No. 124 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK. 











(Copies sent by mail or express—expense prepaid—on 
receipt of price.) 


1, 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


A New and Superb Edition, in 1 vol., small quarto, with 
thirty additional engravings—in all 80 illustrations— 


BITTER-SWEET ; 


A Poem by J. G. HOLLAND, author of ‘“ Titcomb’s 
Letters to Young People,” ‘‘ Lessons in Life,” etc. 

A New and Elegantly Illustrated Edition, printed on 
new type, for this edition, with eighty illustrations, 
executed in the highest style of art, from original 
drawings, by E. J. Whitney, Esq. Bound in extra 
illuminated cloth, full gilt, $6 ; in Turkey antique, $8. 
Each style put up in a neat box. 

‘Mr. Whitney’s illustrations are exquisitely beauti- 
ful, the designs eminently chaste and appropriate. They 
ate gems indeed. Some of these beautiful pictures are 
engraved by Mr. Whitney himself, and the remainder 
by artists of the highest skill and reputation. Never 
perhaps did artists design so faithfully and delicately il- 
lustrate the sentiment and narrative of a text, and 
never perhaps did text supply more pure and elevating 
and thoroughly natural thought and sentiment to evoke 
the finest powers and genius of the artist. Altogether, 
this superb edition of Bitter-Sweet is one of the most 
beautiful and much-to-be-coveted gift-books that the 
American press has yet produced.”—N. Y. Commercial. 


II. 
MY FARM OF EDGEWOOD. 


A Country Book. By Ix Marvet, author of ‘‘ Reveries 
of a Bachelor.” In 1 vol., 12mo, $1 50. In beveled 
boards, etc., $1 75; half-calf, $2 75; Turkey, extra, 
$3 75. 


The Boston Transcript says : 

“It is like visiting an old and dear friend in an unos- 
tentatious but comfortable and prosperous rural home, 
and enjoying the most genial walks and talks, amid the 
fields and among the kine, as well as wise colloquies in- 
doors, to tead the fresh and fragrant, practical and po- 
etical chronicles of Edgewood Farm, as written by Ik 
Marvel.” 

The Buffalo Commercial writes : 

** We find him in his new guise to be the same quiet, 
dreamy, poetic, vagarious fellow as of yore—little trav- 
eled perhaps and frosted by years—but mellowed and 
improved thereby, like good wine that has been long 
Saas he is the same friend that bewitched us of 
old. 

Also, just ready, by the same author, in neat pocket 
editions, on tinted paper, and bound in vellum cloth, 
$1 25 each ; full gilt, $2; in Turkey morocco, $3 each : 


LETTERS TO THE JONESES. 


Uniform with ‘‘ Lessons in Life,” ‘‘ Letters to Young 
People,” etc. In 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1 25; in cloth, 
ow $175; in half-calf, $2 50; in Turkey extra, 


IV. 














A HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


By Rev. Wu. G. T. Suepp, D.D. 
In 2 vols., 8vo, printed on tinted paper. 


“This History "of Christian Doctrine is written ina 7 


method that will recommend it not only to clergymen, 
but to general readers in Philosophy and Theology. It 
does not carry forward the entire system of Christian 
theology together, poms from one topic to another as 
the requirements such a method necéssitate, but each 
of the principal subjects —o a unity by itself, 
and is investigated as pl and ind d 
course of scientific refiection. af 





2 ¥. 
THE SCHOOL-GIRL’S GARLAND, 
A Selection of Poetry adapted to different ages. By Mrs. 
C. M, Kirgxranp. in 1 vol., 16mo, $125. First Series for 


ages from 5 to 12, (Second Series, for more advanced 
ages, will soon be ready.) 


STANLEY’S TOUR IN THE EAST. 
Sermons preached during the tour of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales in the East. With notices of some of 
the localities visited. By Rev. A. P. Sranier, D.D. 
7 , , 12mo, cloth, beveled, burnished edges. Price 


he same Author 
LECTURES ON “TRE HISTORY OF THE 
J WISH CHURCH. Abraham to Samuel. 1 vol., 
8vo. Maps and Illustrations. Price $3 50; in half- 


calf, $5. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
~~ of cclesiastical History. > 1 vol., 8vo, with 
aM Price $3 50 ; in half-caif, $ 

THE RACES OF THE OLD WORLD: A 
Manual of Ethnology. By C. L. Bracz, author of 


‘Hungary in 1857,” and ‘Home Life in Germany.” 
In 1 — ~ re Svo. Printed on tinted paper. $2. 
MARSH, Hon. GEO. P., Lectures on the Eng- 


lish Language. 1 vol., octavo, 700 es, cloth, $3 50, 
half-calf, $5. 7 r 


———, Origin and History of the English 
Language. 1 vol., octavo, cloth, $350; in half-calf, 


$5. 

MULLER, MAX. Lectures on the Science of 
Language. Printed at Riverside Press, on tinted 
paper. In | vol., large l2mo, cloth, $1 88; in half- 





‘THE GREAT HISTORICAL EN- 


GRAVING, 
EXTITLED 


“ THE SIGNING OF THE COMPACT IN THE 
CABiN OF THE MAYFLOWER,” 
(A.D. 1626,) 


Presenting positive portraits of Elder Brewster, Mrs. 
Brewster, William Bradford, Mrs. Bradford, Captain 
Miles Standish, Rose Standish, Governor Carver, Mr. 
White, Mrs. White, Samuel Fuller, John Howland, Ed- 
ward Winslow, and Mrs. Winslow—is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. 

From the New York Tribune, Nov. 14. 

“This noble historical picture, painted by Edwin 
White for the late Gen. Phillip Kearney, has been care- 
fally engraved by E. Perine, and is now just pub- 
lished. It has cost the engraver the well-bestowed labor 
of years. There are few subjects of deeper historical in- 
terest to the children of the Pilgrims, and we cannot 
doubt that it will be widely wel and a.” 

This elegant work of art will be sold exclusively by 
private subscription. 

Agents wanted to canvass every county, to whom special 
territory and the most liberal terms will be given. Des- 
criptive cireulars and subscription books sent post free. 
Applications from New England will be made to ROBERT 
KING, General Agent, Boston ; those from other staies 
to Box 1,363, New York Post Office. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN 
AND REFLECTOR 


Is the second oldest Religious Journal in America, and has 
long stood in the front rank of its cotemporaries. Its 
Editorial Staff, composed of 
TWO OFFICE EDITORS AND FOUR ASSISTANTS, 
enable its conductors to bestow great care and labor upon 
its columns, and thus to make it unequaled by papers of 
its class in New England, in the quality, range, and va- 
riety of itscontents. Its Stated Contributors include such 
names as 
Rev. FRANCIS WAYLAND, D.D. 
Rev. WM. R. WILLIAMS, D.D., 
Rev. WM. HAGUE, D.D., 
Rev. BARON STOW, D.D. 
Rev. A. N. ARNOLD, D.D., 
Cc. C. HAZEWELL, Esq., 
Dr. A. A. GOULD, 
Cc. C. COFFIN, Esq., 
Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Among its special announcements for 1864, are: 
A series of papers by Dr. Wayland, on the Present Po- 
sition and Needs of the Baptist Denomination. 
A series by Dr. Williams, on The Relations of the 
— Skepticism to Popular Literature and Social 
e. 


Sketches of Living American Statesmen, by Mrs. Har 
riet Beecher Stowe. 

Sketches of Negro Life in the South, by a distinguished 
Southern Clergyman 

Pictures of Southern Life, taken from personal observa- 
tion, by C. C. Coffin, Esq, 


Portraits of Boston Clergymen, by a brilliant anonymous 
critic. 


Elaborate Critical Reviews of new and important 
books. 

Original Tales for Family Reading. 

War and Local Correspondence, 

Contributions are also expected from writers of high 
reputation and excellence in England and France, with 
whom negotiations are now pending. 

The WATCHMAN haslong hada reputation as a family 
Religious Paper, surpassed by none, and it will maintain 
the same care in the variety and richness of its selections, 
the ability of its Original Tales, and the freshness of its 
Incidents from Life, which have given it such a charm for 
the fireside. 

Its cheapness, $2 per annum, brings it within the reach 
of every family. Address, 

FORD, OLMSTEAD & CO., 
No. 22 School street, Boston. 


(ROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES 
WERE AWARDED THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS 





OVER ALL COMPETITORS 


AT THE FOLLOWING STATE FAIRS OF 1863: 
For the best Family Sewing Machines, the best Manu- 
facturing Machines, and the best Machine work. 

NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 
First Premium for Family Machine. 


First Premium for Double-thread Machine. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
INDIANA STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
VERMONT STATE FAIR, 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 

First Premium for Machine Work, 
IOWA STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 


KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. 


First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 


MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR, 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 

First Premium for Beautiful Machine Work. 
OHIO STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 


AND AT THE FOLLOWING COUNTY FAIRS: 
CHITTENDEN CO., Vt., Agr’l Soc. 


First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machive. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
FRANKLIN CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY (Vt.) Agr’l Sod, 


First Premium for Family Machine. 
First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 


HAMPDEN CO. (Mass.) Agr’l Soc. 


Diploma for Family Machine. 
Diploma for Machine Work. 


QUEENS CO, (N. Y.) Agr’l Soc. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 
WASHINGTON CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 
SARATOGA CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE (Pa.) FAIR. 

First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 





The above comprises all the Fairs at which the GROVER 
& BAKER MACHINES were exhibited this year. 


SALESROOMS, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The 44th Annual Course of Lectures in the MEDICAL 
is SCHOOL OF MAINE, at Bowdoin College, will commence 
Frsacanr 26, and continue sixteen weeks. 

Fes for the whole course of lectures, $55. 
ee —— full information can be had by ap- 
the Secretary at Williamstown, Mass. 
P. A. CHADBOURNE, M.D., Sec’y. 











Brunswick, Me., Dec., 1863. 














UNITED PIANO-FORTE MAKERS, 
No. 86 WALKER ST., N. Y. 


All the stockholders being superior practical workmen, 
this Company is able to offer their Large and Splendid. 
Pianos at lower prices than any other first class House. 
Every instrument guaranteed for five years. 

(ce Clergymen favored with a liberal discount. 

New Yors, Aug. 5, 1862. 

With the amplest opportunity of forming a correct 
judgment, we are prepared to say that the instruments 
produced by the United Piano-Forte Makers are of the 
best materials and workmanship, and that they are un- 
surpassed by those of any other manufacturer. 

WM. A. POND & CO. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


No. 110 Washington Street. 


UNITED STATES SANITARY COMMISSION, 
A SKETCH OF ITS PURPOSES AND ITS WORK. 


Compiled from D 





ts and Private Papers. 


$1 25. 


16mo, cloth, vellum paper.......... 
os i 00. 


Cloth plain .. 





This book was written in aid of the Boston Fair, for 
the United States Sanitary Commission. 

The entire sales are for the Treasury of the United 
States Sanitary Commission. 





SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE 


By Grorcr H. Catver, Author of “ The Gentleman.” 


2 vols. 16mo.... ...... » 


All those who have read and admired ‘‘The Gentle- 
man ” will enjoy these ‘‘ Scenes and Thoughts,” from the 
same terse, spirited, and eloquent pen. They are remark- 
able for a wise selection of topics, and the ireshness and 
force wherewith they are treated. 





HINTS FOR THE NURSERY ; 
OR, THE YOUNG MOTHER’S GUIDE. 
By Mrs. C. A. Hopkinson. 
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The writer of these ‘‘ Hints,” so well known to the 
readers of ‘‘ The Atlantic,” has presented here in a con- 
cise form the result of her experience in the physical 
and moral training of children, for the benefit of young 
mothers. It is a practical and suggestive book, which 
should take its place side by side with Miss Nightingale’s 
‘*Notes on Nursing.” 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 
JEREMY TAYLOR, 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR AND HIS 
WRITINGS. 


16mo, vellum cloth............ . $1 25. 

It has*been said of the ‘‘ golden-mouthed father,” Jere- 
my Taylor, that his writings contain more fine fancy and 
original imagery, more brilliant conceptions and glowing 
expressions, more new figures and new applications of 
old figures, more, in short, of the body and the soul of 
poetry, than in all the odes ‘and the epics that have since 
been produced in Europe. 

His style is unmeasured poetry. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS; 


Being an attempt to trace to their source Phrases and 
Passages in Common Use, chiefly from English Authors, 
with a copious Verbal Index. l6mo. A new edition, 
greatly enlarged. 





DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


A Dictionary of the Bible, comprising its Anpilted by 
Biography, Geography, and Natural History. Edited 
Wiitiam Suirz, LL.D. (To be completed in ~e 
volumes.) Illustrated with numerous Maps and Wood- 
cuts. Vols, Il. and III. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE SABBATH- 
SCHOOL LESSONS. 

They are designed : 

1. To take the place of Question Books. 

2. To promote real Bible study. 

3. To secure good teaching. 

4, For simultaneous study by the whole school. 

They have been practically tested with great success 
in the author’s school, and are now offered to the public. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 treat of the Old Testament. Nos. 4 and 
5 include the Gospels and the Acts. 

The subscriber will send specimen copies to all appli- 
cants. 

Price per hundred copies—$1 50. 





Dot FAIL TO READ THIS. 


COFFEE! COFFEE!! COFFEE!!! 


THE 


EAST INDIA COFFEE CO., 


No. 154 Reape st. (three doors from Greenwich st.), 
N. Y., call universal attention to their 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
ONLY 23 CENTS PER POUND. 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has all the flavor of OLD ee JAVA, and is 
but half the price; and also that 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and 
steam-boats, the stewards say there is a saving of 50 per 


cent. 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutri- 
tious. The weak and infirm may use it at all times with 
impunity. The wife of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of 
the M. E. church, Jersey City, who has not been able to 
use any coffee for fifteen years, can use 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


three times a day without injury, it being entirely free 
from those properties that produce nervous excitement. 


Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 CHampens street, 


says, ‘‘I have never known any Coffee so healthful, nu- 
tritious, and free from all injurious qualities as 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


I advise my patients to drink it universally, even those 
to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee.” 


The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRM- 
ARY says: “I direct all the patients of our Institution 
to use exclusively 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without it on any account.” 


Rev. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. 
church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, says of 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE: 


“*T have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in 
the case of all other Coffees. It is exceedingly pleasant, 
and I cordially recommend it to all clergymen and their 
families.” 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames, Bishop 
Baker, and many of the most distinguished clergymen and 
professional men in the country. 


Beware or CovunTerreits! 
and be sure that the packages are labeled 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
No. 154 Reape st., New Yorx, 


as there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name 
of ‘*Genuine East India Coffee,” ‘‘ Original East India 
Coffee,” etc., put forth by impostors to deceive the un- 
wary. 

ia 1 B. packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 ts., 
for + aaa and Large Consumers. Sold by Grocers gen- 
era 

Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton st., H. 
C. Burling, cor. Sands and Gold sts., and J. Thompson, 
No. 91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally, 

Orders from City and Country Grocers solicited, to 
whom a liberal discount will be made. 


NO8TH AMERICAN LIFE INS 
COMPANY. 





This Company is prepared to transact business in every 
branch of Life Insurance. 

The sum of $100,000 in United States Stocks has been 
deposited with the Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment of the state of New York, acvucding to law. 
The terms of payment of the Premium are made more easy 
than heretofore. 

All policies issued by this Company are indisputable 
after seven years, for most causes heretofore deemed 
valid. 

Suicide, dueling, or change of residence or occupation, 
error on preliminary application regarding family history 
or condition of the health of the applicant, do not work 
any forfeiture of the policy after seven years. 

Thirty days’ grace is allowed in payment of the pre- 
mium, and the policy held good during that time. 

Policy-holders are members of the corporation, and are 
entitled to vote for Directors, and are eligible for Di- 
rectors. 

Dividends of surplus are divided annually, and may be 
used in payment of future premium or paid in cash, at the 
option of insured. 

Mutuality in its fullest integrity will be the ruling prin- 
ciple in all the transactions of the Company. 

Prospectus and blank applications furnished at the office 





The most intellectual pastime of the season, combining 
amusethent with instruction, and strengthening the 
memory. 


The only correct edition, with full instructions for play- 
ing, is published by Sage, Sons & Co., Buffalo, and for 
sale by all stationers and booksellers. 


The Trade supplied at a liberal discount by the only au- 
thorized agent for New York, 


GEORGE A. OLNEY, 


No. 42 John street. 




















pany, and by the agents. 
Physicians in attendance at the office daily from 12 to 1. 
Office No. 63 William street, Chamber of Commerce 


For sale by H. D. NOYES, 
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Tue conductors of the Rounp Taste beg to say to those 
who have kindly manifested an interest in this paper: 

I.—The Rounp Taste is the organ of no clique of writers 
here or elsewhere, and the correspondents who have 

gratuitously announced a list of its regular contributors, 
have shown an aptitude for speculation remarkable for 
everything but accuracy. 

Il.—The Rounp Taste is not an organ of the republican 
party, nor of the democratic party, but holds itself free to 
commend or condemn the acts of any political organization 
according as, in its best judgment, they deserve praise or 
censure. Loyal to the government, it will cordially advo- 
cate any and all plans which tend to crush rebellion, and 
to restore the national authority throughout the land. 

I1.—The Rounp Taste aims to be pre-eminently a literary 
paper, which will explain, it is believed, why it has de- 
clined to discuss all the political questions to which its 
attention has been called by so many well-meaning corre- 
spondents. 

IV.—The Rounp Taste withholds the authorship of the 
contributions which appear in its columns, simply because 
it prefers that the articles shall be judged by their own 
intrinsic merits. But it may without impropriety say that 
its list of contributors includes the names of those whose 
eminence in their respective departments, whether of belles- 
lettres, history, jurisprudence, metaphysics, warfare, science, 
or art,is universally acknowledged. In a word, the pub- 
lishers feel that the experiment is worth trying, of printing 
an anonymous literary paper, wherein the articles shall 
commend themselves to the favor of a discriminating public 

by their merits rather than by the fame of their authors. 

V.—The Rovunp Taste can be obtained by every news- 
dealer in the country, and if any fail to have it on sale, the 
fault is their own and not that of the publishers. 





THE IMPERSONALITY OF THE PRESS. 

HE Thunderer, hurler of bolts, at last has caught a bolt 
itself, and that square between the eyes. It suffers from 
the same freak that so often brought the Olympian one to 
grief—assuming flesh and blood. Had it held to its imper- 
sonality, it might safely have pelted Cobden to the top of 
its bent. But the instant it became John Delane, it exposed 
itself toa stunner. There is not in all England an arm that 
can send truth straighter to the mark, when there is a mark, 
than Richard Cobden’s. The Times is no mark. It is an 
impalpable essence—much like one of Milton's spirits, “all 

head, all eye, all ear, all intellect, all sense,” and yet can 

“in its liquid texture mortal wound 
Receive, no more than can the fluid air.” 

To fight it is like fighting some devilish shade. It hurls its 
shafts as its malice or its caprice prompts, but accepts no 
blows in return. The weak it annihilates. The strong it 
nonpluses by cool impassiveness and indifference, hurt by 
nothing, and therefore caring for nothing ; or, by a fantastic 
assumption of new shapes, making all attempts to hit it a 
mockery. But, when it took the form of John Delane, it 
took all mortal liabilities. Shame could follow it, could hold 
it. Truth could smite it, could draw blood. There have 
not been many richer spectacles than the effort of the editor 
in his bodily presence to practice the shifts he had been so 


successful in when impersonal—his imperious Uisdain when 
called to account for a false charge—his impudent attempt 
to justify it when compelled to meet it—his equally impudent 
attempt, when beaten at that, to put a new meaning upon 
it—his endeavor then to wriggle off into new issues, and a 
new ground—-and finally, when bafiled in every device, his 
precipitate retreat into his original impersonality, a con- 
victed calumniator. There never was a more complete 
worsting. The Times will remember that experience to its 
dying day, and will do no more thundering in mortal 
shape. 

The doctrine that the press should be impersonal has re- 

ceived no slight shock in this affair. The whole bearing of 
the Times’ editor, in his latter communications, denoted that 
he felt it a great disadvantage to meet his antagonist on 
equal terms, over his own signature. He winced visibly, 
which the Times never does. At last he fled outright, 
while the Times was never known to give way a hair’s- 
breadth. The secret of it is that he was unnerved by the 
consciousness that he was making himself personally amen- 
able to public opinion. He did his best to follow the tac- 
tics he had been used to in his anonymous capacity, but he 
soon found they were not only useless, but were positively 
making him a laughing-stock. The open impudence which 
in the Times is sublime, in John Delane was ridiculous. 
The silent disdain, when hard-pressed, which in the 
Times is imperial self-poise, was sheer faint-heartedness in 
John Delane. The adroitness of the Times in shifting an 
issue, in him was a mean subterfuge ; its sophistry, in him 
charlatanry ; its roguish stretching a point, in him was 
a rogue’s lie out-and-out. Men would insist on judging 
him, while writing thus, as they would judge any other 
man; and, having a reputation worth taking care of, he 
quickly discovered that he could not afford this, and incon- 
tinently broke for his anonYmous covert. Everybouy sees 
that he ran from the truth, and that it was precisely because 
the impersonality of the Times was a screen for untruth that 
he so impatiently resought it. 
Just here lies the great argument, and we think about the 
only good one, against impersonal editorship. It is hard to 
associate any real accountability with it. Everybody ad- 
mits that all power should have its commensurate responsi- 
bility. The press,as the most potent of all agencies for 
good or harm, for truth or falsehood, should be the most 
responsible of all. Practically, it is the least. Except in 
extreme cases coming within the range of the law, a public 
journal is under at most only two restraints—its self-inter- 
est, and the personal credit of its manager. So far 
as self-interest is concerned, it is at best a doubt- 
ful check against wrong. It all depends upon 
the character of the readers. Some journals have a class 
of supporters who prize true statements, just argument, and 
a fair spirit. Other journals have readers who are best 
satisfied with sensational assertions, slashing comments, 
and a tart temper. The one sort of patrons make truth 
and right their main considerations, while the other seek 
first of all for excitement. Looking at the newspapers 
which are most successful, both in Europe and here, there 
is reason to believe that the latter class are the most nume- 
rous, and that, taking the press as a whole, it would be 
safer to say that self-interest is a stimulant rather to wrong 
than to right. As for the other influence, it depends largely 
upon the prominence of the editor before the public. If 
he is unknown, he has nothing in public character to lose, 
and consequently the public has no hold upon him. If he 
is only imperfectly known, standing far back in the shadow 
of the paper, as was the case with Delane before Cobden 
drew him out, public opinion, in its personal bearings, reaches 
him just as imperfectly. If he stands boldly out in the 
foreground, he cannot escape a certain feeling that he has a 
personal character at stake in the right conduct of his 
journal ; and though this may not absolutely secure that 
right conduct, it yet has a tendency in that direction. As 
a general principle, it is as true here as in every function of 
life, that the greater the publicity, the greater the concern 
for a faithful discharge of responsibility. Of course there 
are men here, as everywhere, cased in triple brass, who care 
nothing for public estimation, one way or the other. These 
are the exceptions. Generally, men better aim to do well 
the more they are in the public eye. To this extent, then, 
there is an advantage in publicly avowed personal editor- 
ship. 

Were it possible to secure a fit sense of responsibility 
without this, the argument would be entirely in favor of im- 
personal journalism. The ideal of the press, in its best 
estate, is that it shall be the embodied reason and conscience 
of society. It should know neither personal feelings, nor 
personal purposes. It may approve or condemn public 
men, but never except in the interest of truth and 
the right ; and when it finds itself mistaken, as of course, 
being human, it sometimes must, it will promptly correct its 
error. A public journal, conducted with such manifest 
loyalty to truth, and with high intellectual power, would 
find impersonality a source of peculiar strength. Men 
recognize the god quicker in the unseen oracle than in 
human lips, however inspired. The one they can easily 
associate with pure truth, the other they can hardly help 

















dissociating from human infirmity. But this artificial 





authority, though a legitimate and a glorious thing in the 
service of truth, may also be used in disloyalty to the truth. 
It is habitually so used by the London Times. In this very 
case, the Times, after making an unjust imputation upon Mr. 
Cobden, refused to give him a hearing in its columns ; and 
he never would have been able to force the matter to an 
issue at all, and to put his brand upon the slanderer, had he 
not called a responsible person to account who had a social 
position to care for, a personal character to sustain. Lord 
Thurlow said of corporations, that they had neither 
bodies to be kicked nor souls to be damned. It is so with 
great impersonal newspapers. The law has contrived, since 
Lord Thurlow’s day, to invest corporations with a certain 
personality ; and this has made them more respectable, 
though at a considerable cost of their power. Personal 
responsibility in journalism can be had only at a similar 
price. 








THACKERAY. 


Ww shall never see again that great burly figure of a man 
towering over the Lyceum desk; never again have 
glimpse of that cold, gray eye, peering out above the rims of 
the spectacles, as if the swift glance were chasing down some 
bold stroke of satire; never more wait on those artful 
pauses in which the flame of some scathing witticism caught 
time for coruscation; never hearken again to those clear, 
cold tones of the greatest satirist of his time—for William 
Makepeace Thackeray is dead! 

—“ Found dead in his bed” upon the morning before 
Christmas day ; “cerebral effusion,” one telegram reports, 
which is as much as to say that the big brain which wrought 
so stoutly, obedient to every order of the master, burst 
bonds at last, and killed its owner. 

He was only fifty-three, though most observers would 
have rated him ten years older ; the spectacles, the white 
hair, the rugged face—not without its seams, and the pon- 
derous frame that moved with a clumsy gravity—all these 
gave the impression of a man who had measured full three 
score. He was born in Calcutta; was a school-boy in Eng- 
land; studied for a time at Cambridge; lived profusely 
through a long youth, in which he vainly affected the pro- 
fession of artist ; saw Rome, Florence, Paris, in the way in 
which genius (with money at command) is apt to see these 
capitals of art and fashion; but at length there came a day 
when the money was spent, the art allusions vanished or 
broken, and the freshest period of life gone. A weak man 
would have yielded to such triple defeat, and passed out of 
sight and hearing for ever. But Thackeray was of different 
mettle. In the very heart of London he commenced his 
real battle of life with his pen. Modestly at first, tamely 
almost, until his stiff hand had caught pliancy, and his 
thought had learned to trim itself to the exigencies of print. 
There were crude essays at first, slipped into the pages of 
second-rate magazines; newspaper reports that offended 
against the conventionalisms of the press ; yet he fought on, 
his big mind making its score through all the awkwardness 
of untamed fancies. Frazer, by-and-by, showed a little 
flicker of some new light, and the guidnuncs talked of 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh ; there was a “Trip from Cornhill 
to Cairo,” in which close-reading people thought they de- 
tected scintillations of unusual wit. Then came Punch, 
which gave his humor verge. “Yellow Plush” and “The 
Book of Snobs” were talked of and admired by critical 
people at the clubs. Here and there in the newspapers 
there was mention of a Mr. Thackeray. 

At last, little Becky Sharp, with mincing steps and mind 
like a knife, from amidst the hurly-burly of “ Vanity Fair,” 
led up this stout gentleman, at the age of thirty-six, into the 
full blaze of fame. His subtle insight, his dramatic power, 
his command of language, no man thenceforth doubted. 

Do we not all know what came after? Is there any read- 
ing man who has not made acquaintance with Pendennis ? 
Have we not all gone back with the Esmonds to their time 
and lived among the brocades and the hoops,and heard how 
fine women cheated their husbands, and how fine gentlemen 
with rapiers were lovers where they should have been only 
friends, and were altogether as false as fine gentlemen with-* 
out rapiers are sometimes now? Have we not all been in- 
troduced to the Warringtons and all their family relations 
upon the other side? Have we not all listened to that scath- 
ing talk upon the royal Georges until we have blushed to 
think how many of them were our monarchs—and not 
British monarchs only? 

Well, the great, fearless, gaunt talker is dead now ; as 
dead as the kings he pictured to us. And, like them, he 
was only a man ; a man with a royal way of satire, and a 


‘royal handling to his pen, and a royal reach of auditors ; 


but, after all, a man with his royal weaknesses. 

Mr. Thackeray could never give up a certain artistic ego- 
tism. With so many of his years given to the pencil, why 
should he not be draughtsman with’ the best? And so he 
gave us his pencilings, interpaged with matter which he 
knew how to pen. But it is painful to see the thin-shanked 
men and the wooden women which he persisted in giving 
us as good drawings. Where he aimed merely at the 
grotesque with his pencil, he grafted so much of humor as 
to achieve success ; but of what was picturesque or grace- 
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ful in drawing he either had no idea or no capacity for il- 


lustration. 

When he designs for us a whiskered Sir William Wallace 
upon the title-page of a Latin grammar (as in the Rounda- 
bout Papers) we shout “bravo!” no artist could touch the 
boyish grotesqueness of the thing with a more truthful air ; 
but when he attempts the figure of either man or woman— 
as we know men and women to-day—we skip the wooden 
page and plunge for relief into the more graceful and juster 
lines of his text. 

Again, the memory of Mr. Thackeray as a writer (much as 
we revere it) will, we suspect, be subject more of admira- 
tion than of love. He is the Swift of our epoch. No 
Vanessa and Stella suspicions, perhaps, to haunt his mem- 
ory ; no measures like these of the great and witty Dean ; 
but the same cold-blooded dissection of our frailties ; the 
same shrewd, piercing insight ; the same shuttlecock play 
of all the deeper affections ; both always cool ; both skill- 
ful anatomists ; both smiling when they cut deepest. 

Thackeray is keen, shrewd ;—throughout clever ; never 
forgetting his teaching or his talent; never demeaning him- 
self by a slip of such tenderness as makes a tear come; or, 
if so, ashamed himself, and swearing afterwards, “D—-n it, 
do you think me a cali, Miss Languish?” So proud of that 
fierce, cultivated, fearless intellectism !—-as if Mephistopheles 
had put on the petticoats of romance. 

It is hard to have any serious affection for such a man-—- 
perhaps hard to have it for any satirist whatever—who 
sniffs impurities even in my lady's parlor, and as he sips his 
tea gathers material for those brilliant half-truths which 
count most against our common humanity. 

It is hard to feel a love for the women of Thackeray’s 
painting ; if clever, they are bad; and if good, they are 
weak. Did you ever want your daughters educated in the 
company of my lady Castlewood, or even of Ethel? Did 
you ever feelas if going into his drawing-rooms were 
either a moral or a social delight? Does he not too often 
seem to say, with an oath that conventionality suppresses, 
“We are all going to the d—1; do you not see it, and feel 
it; are not your saints’ charities all hollow at the bottom, 
and the parson’s sermons only holy clap-traps ;—therefore, 
let us be merry and rejoice, and regale ourselves with the 
thought that our oaths are at the least honest and out- 
spoken?” Has he not been in rather too large a sense the 
Machiavelli of sentiment, of honor, and of society ? 

But we speak thus only in view of his literary and public 
character ; of his private character—in presence of his open 
tomb—we would speak only kindly ; nor do we know a rea- 
son why any should speak otherwise. A most generous 
father, we know him to have been ; a true friend, we believe 
him to have been; and a man of large personal charities, we 
have heard. 

Certain it is that no keener satirist, no one possessed of 
greater literary art, no clearer, cooler head, has fallen this 
many a day in England. 
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“ ADSUM.” 
DECEMBER 23-4, 1863. 


“ Anp just as the last bell struck, a peculiar, sweet smile shone over his 
face, and he lifted up his head a little and quickly said, ‘ Adsum!’ and fell 
back.” — The Newcomes. 


I. 
The Angel came by night, 
(Such angels still come down !) 
And like a winter cloud 
Passed over London town ; 
Along its lonesome streets, 
Where Want had ceased to weep, 
Until It reached a house 
» Where a great man lay asleep: 
The man of all his time 
Who knew the most of men; 
The soundest head and heart, 
The sharpest, kindest pen. 
It paused beside his bed, 
And whispered in his ear: 
He never turned his head, 
But answered, “I am here.”’ 


Il. 
Into the night they went. 
At morning, side by side, 
They gained the sacred Place 
Where the greatest Dead abide ; 
Where grand old Homer sits, 
In godlike state benign; 
Where broods in endless thought 
The awful Florentine; 

Where sweet Cervantes walks, 
A smile on his grave face ; 
Where gossips quaint Montaigne, 

The wisest of his race; 
Where Goethe looks through all 
With that calm eye of his; 
Where—little seen but Light— 
The only Shakespeare is! 
When the new Spirit came, 
They asked him, drawing near, 
“Art thou become like us?” 
He answered, “I am here.” 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


THE ESTHETICS OF EPICUREANISM. 


HE more indifferent a man is to the quality and flavor of 

his food, the more he is.of an animal. The converse 
of this idea is generally entertained, and one often hears an 
epicure stigmatized as “a great pig.” Nothing can be more 
unwarrantable than such a simile. The pig is unjustly 
complimented : the tasteful feeder shamefully slandered. 
The higher the state of cultivation to which the epicure 
has brought his palate, the further he is removed from the 
undiscriminating and ravenous beast to which his traducers 
have likened him. 








Cookery, as an art, is the offspring of civilization. As 
soon as mankind began to wear decent clothes, and aban- 
doned wattled huts for more commodious and comfortable 
quarters, they began to take a warm interest in the prepa- 
ration of their dinners, and every stage of human improve- 
ment, from utter barbarism to the most refined civilization, 
has been marked by a corresponding progress in dietetics. 
Even if the past had no annals, we should infer this fact 
from the existing state of things. The world as it is ex- 
hibits all possible conditions of humanity—from savage life 
up to the social state of “our noble selves”—and it will be 
found that each higher grade in the scale of mental and 
social improvement is characterized by an advance in 
culinary skill and a greater nicety in the appetite to which 
it is the office of the cook to minister. The Papuan of New 
Holland feeds to repletion on raw caterpillars, or luxuriates 
after a fire on the plains, upon scorched kangaroo-rats and 
half-roasted lizards. He, indeed, is a pig; but the refined 
Christian, who is curious in his dishes and wines, and as 
painfully alive to discords in flavor as a great composer to 
those in music, is generally a scholar, and always a gentle- 
man. 


Our old friends the Romans were great epicures--in their 
way. Mark Antony gave his cook a city as a reward for 
getting up a dinner which tickled his palate and that of his 
chere amie the voluptuous Cleopatra. No doubt it was a 
repast highly creditable to an Archimagirus, or head cook, 
of the century before the Christian era, but it would scarce- 
ly have passed muster with Savarin, Caréme, or Ude, and 
probably the soldiers for whom Soyer made soups and 
hashes in the Crimea would have turned up their noses at it. 
Even had they liked the dishes, they would have been dis- 
gusted with the mode of preparing them ; for the Roman 
cooks--the wretches—-stirred their gravies with their fingers ! 
In one respect, the Latin Amphytrions resembled many of 
our own dinner-givers. They were fond of having “ parasites” 
at their tables, who laughed at their jokes, and were content 
to be the butts of their humor, for the run of the best the 
market afforded and good wine to wash itdown. Professional 
diners-out of this description seem to have made their ap- 
pearance in ancient society very soon after cookery be- 
came an “established institution.” Human nature has its 
points of resemblance in all ages. We have seen a “ Bohe- 
mian” meekly take a kick from a bar-keeper, for the sake of 
a glass of brandy which he could not pay for in current coin. 

As a proof that scholarly knowledge and the refinements 

of cookery have a common origin, it may be mentioned that 
Professor Cadmus—the first “schoolmaster abroad”—who 
left his native Africa for the purpose of introducing letters 
into Europe, was at one time cook to the King of Sidon. 
Consequently we are indebted to cookery for the classics. 
Learning seems to have originated in the kitchen, and to have 
come up with the roast and boiled into the higher circles of 
society. 
The Saxons of England; before the Conquest, were a people 
of uncultivated appetites. Their palates were insensate. 
Quantity was their weakness, not quality. They were gor- 
mandizers, not epicures. William the Norman and his fol- 
lowers taught them a thing or two. The Conqueror, though 
his notions of meum and tuum were by no means elevated, 
was fond of good living, and fattened on it to an uncomely 
extent. For preparing ameritorious soup, he made his cook 
lord of the manor of Addington; and for aught we know to 
the contrary, the present aristocratic English family of that 
name—a family that has produced cabinet ministers—may be 
traced back to a Norman maitre de cuisine. 

A crowning delicacy was added to the bonnes bouches of 
the banquet during the reign of Charlemagne; for it was 
then, according to Brillat de Savarin, that ladies began to 
appear at the festal table ; and ever since—-with the excep- 
tion of a short interregnum prior to the time of Francis the 
First—they have been in the habit of gracing dinner parties 
and supper parties with their presence. About the same 
period they took into their dear heads—heaven bless them 
for it!—to try their hands at cookery ; and although it is 
related that they sometimes ruined their other halves by 
their extravagance in the matter of savory dishes and costly 
confectionery, we cannot regret that they put their fingers 
in the pie. 

Modern Rome, for a long time, was considered the gastro- 
nomic capital of Christendom. The Medici and the Borgias 
were as famous for the deliciousness of their dishes as for 
the subtlety of their poisons. It is true that that brutal 
Medici, Charles the Ninth, of St. Bartholomew infamy, told his 
sister, the Queen of Navarre, that he preferred the smell ofa 





decomposing Huguenot to the savor of the finest ragott ; but 


then he was the fool of the family. Pope Alexander Sixth, 
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and his precious son Cesar Borgia, were voluptuaries in 
their eating and drinking, but had a way of assassinating their 
friends at supper which detracted somewhat from the merit 
of their hospitality. Nothing could be more unpleasant 
than to be daggered or belladonnaed in the midst of a sump- 
tuous entertainment enlivened by “ the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul.” 

The scarlet hat of the Cardinalate has covered the heads 
of many jovial epicures, and it is said that even in these cor- 
rect days there are dignitaries in the “College” who are 
both amateurs and connoisseurs in culinary science. Ac- 
cording to Montaigne, however, Cardinal Caraffa was the 
prince of priestly epicures. The great essayist had a very 
interesting conversation with his eminence’s cook, who 
seems to have been quite a philosopher. “He deciphered,” 
says Montaigne, “ the distinction which exists between ap- 
petites: the appetite at fasting ; that which people have 
at the end of the second or third service ; the means of 
awaking and exciting it; the general police, so to speak, of 
his sauces, their ingredients and effects. * * * After 
this he entered on the order of table services—a subject full 
of fire and important considerations ; and all this was 
puffed with rich and magnificent terms—phrases, indeed, 
such as are employed by statesmen and diplomatists when 
discoursing of the government of an empire.” 

The head of a kitchen cabinet, it seems, may be as capa- 
ble of explaining his views as a minister of state. There is 
often more skill and talent employed in preparing a dinner 
than in cooking up a treaty, and we see no reason why a 
great master of the culinary art should not use phraseology 
as lofty as that of a first-class diplomatist. There is an 
intimate connection, in fact, between politics and the cuisine, 
a grand dinner being often the means of “putting through” 
an unpalatable measure. 

The esthetics of cookery, and the sensations therewith 
connected, afford a field for inquiry, comment, and illustra- 
tion upon which we have scarcely entered in this article. 
The subject is one which interests us, and which can 
scarcely be deemed a dull one by any tasteful reader. 


Man is a cooking animal, and the culinary science is pro- 
gressive. Important discoveries are made in it every day, 
and combinations invented, that add, as it were, anew spice 
to life’s enjoyments. In due time we shall take it up again, 
and bring the esthetics of the modern cuisine home to the 
bosoms, if not the business, of our readers. 








THE WRONG WAY TO GET SOLDIERS. 


UBLIC men have deemed it necessary to appeal to clap- 

trap from the beginning of this war in order to supply 
the money and the men. Instead of the actual income from 
taxation, they have sought a fictitious revenue from loans. 
And in the place of a constant supply of men from a sys- 
tem of recruiting sanctioned as the uniform law of the land, 
we have had a series of spasmodic appeals for a few more 
hundred thousands, with profuse assurances that this force 
would be able to finish the war. And the solitary reason 
for this unmanly shuffling with finances and enlistments is, 
that no public officer has yet dared to risk his popularity 
in telling the people the whole truth. 

No human being has ever been able to calculate how 
many men it would take to finish this war. But every 
officer who is fit to command an army can tell how many 
men he can handle in his department at one time. These 
numbers, which are entirely within the scope of military 
science, should form the basis of an estimate by the War 
Department of the forces constantly required in actual 
service. These estimates should be submitted with just as 
much precision as the estimates of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The business to be done, then, is not to raise 
300,000 men at one time by a hue and cry, but to keep a 
given number of men constantly in the field. The losses of 
the service should be calculated from actual data. The 
number of recruits per month, to make their losses good, 
should be fairly stated. Then the quotas to be assigned to 
states and towns will not be an immense number to be 
raised at one time, under frenzied expectations of closing 
the war, but a very few to be called each month to the 
field, according to the demands of the service, as long as the 
war shall continue. 

But the question must still be met—How shall these few, 
from month to month, be selected? Theories are fertile 
here. The problem is based upon feelings too sacred, and 
interests too individual, for logical deductions. We must 
be governed by facts. What has been done, can be done. 
If in finance we cannot afford to dispense with the experi- 
ence of mankind, much less in the more delicate question of 
calling for the sacrifice of individual liberty and life. 

In Greece, war was the privilege of an aristocracy. The 
Athenian citizen was a kind of privileged lord. He scorned 
any kind of labor. The only pursuits worthy of a freeman 
were letters and war. In Sparta, even letters were despised. 
The citizen lived only to fight. His whole training was for 
this. Fortitude, strength, and courage were the qualities 
that made the man. It was a magnificent idea. It was rea- 





lized in a glorioushistory. Braver deeds than those of 


Much has been written about it, but it is inexhaustible. , 
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Plateea and Thermopyle and Marathon will never be re- 
corded. Military discipline and prowess can scarcely reach 
a higher ideal. But it rests on one principle which makes 
ita fatal one to us. It is founded on slavery. There sol- 
diers were all supported by slaves. Some of the warriors 
of Greece owned as many as 10,000 slaves. The average to 
each citizen reached the hundreds. And this was necessary ; 
for these honored knights must be supportedsin peace as 
well as in war. The aristocracy of the sword can never be 
maintained, except in scorn of labor. The principle, there- 
fore, has worse effects even than the oppression of the slaves. 
It has the germ of corruption to the manliness and gene- 
rosity and vigor of the pampered citizenhimself. No nation 
can long escape effeminacy and degradation which with- 
draws an aristocratic class from labor and makes war their 
exclusive privilege and honor. But this system has no ad- 
vocates among us. Our enemies have made trial of it, and 
gained from it some little advantage. But this made it a mili- 
tary necessity for us to strike at the system of slavery which 
was supporting them, and thus their ruin as rebels will save 
them from the inevitable decay which otherwise awaited 
them. 


Another principle, just the opposite of this, has been 
quite as thoroughly tested. It is to excuse the citizens 
from fighting atall, and hire mercenary troops to do military 
duty for them. At first view, it would seem that troops 
obtained in this way would be good for nothing. But this 
would be a groundless assumption. Large bodies of dis- 
ciplined troops from Greece, like the celebrated corps of 
10,000 under Xenophon, made mercenary warfare their regu- 
lar business. They engaged in a campaign with no per- 
sonal interest in the result, only out of love of adventure 
and hope of pay und plunder. But when the contract was 
once made, they were brave, obedient, and singularly faith- 
ful. Mercenary troops were very common in the Middle 
Ages. The lords of medieval Rome often settled their dis- 
putes by the swarthy arms of northern barbarians, hired. for 
a season, and faithful as long as they were well paid. 
These bands, formed and trained in Gaul and Germany, 
made a regular business of selling their services in Italy to 
the highest bidder. Nor is the mercenary principle un- 
known in modern times. The body-guard of Louis Phillipe 
were hired Swiss troops. They were faithful to him long 
after the national guard and his own army had abandoned 
his failing fortunes. The Pope’s body-guard in Rome are 
all Swiss mercenaries. Toward the close of the last century 
about 50,000 Swiss mercenaries were in active service for 
France, Spain, Sardinia, the Pope, Naples, and Holland; and 
the official records of France alone, between the years 1474 
and 1774, return nearly 700,000 from this source, or over 
2,000 per year. And in courage and fidelity these mer- 
cenaries have never been behind the best native troops. 

Yet this principle has been abandoned by France and all 
the great powers of Europe. It is strictly forbidden by the 
laws of our own country. And the reason is very simple 
and absolutely decisive. These troops were found to be the 
tools for military despots. They never fought for princi- 
ple, but for pay and adventure. They had their price. 
They were used as often for the oppression of the people 
who paid them as for their defense. Accordingly, if we 
could hire, by the regiment, well-trained and faithful merce- 
naries sufficient to keep our ranks constantly full, it would 
be the most perilous thing we could do. A republic could 
never survive such an army when victorious. 

If this be true of the best mercenaries, what can be said 
for the worst? What reliance can be placed on men with- 
out courage, fortitude, fidelity, or conscience, who enlist 
merely for pay? It is one of the unspeakable shames of our 
country that the business of recruiting has degenerated, by 
the grossest mismanagement, into the vilest measures of 
venal corruption. The proofs of this statement are perfect- 
ly disheartening. In a single village in New England the 
quota on the last call was forty-one. The only pastor in the 
place responded first. His example was inspiring. The 
best young men of his congregation rallied around him. A 
public meeting was held, where at least half a dozen were 
ready to put their names down on the spot, when a man 
with no very enviable reputation for patriotism arose and 
offered to import men enough to fill the quota at seventy- 
five dollars a head! The offer was accepted and the money 
voted, and volunteering in that place was killed. 

The midnight trains from New York toward the north 
have become actually dangerous from the crowds of pick- 
pockets and cut-throats whom unprincipled agents are 
transporting to New Hampshire to fill town quotas by 
wholesale. Scarcely a recruit can be trusted to report at 
the rendezvous without a guard with shotted barrel and 
bayonet. One company broke camp from a city in New 
England, for the seat of war, with cheers for Jeff, Davis. 
The police records in another city have been watched for 
three months, and, with a very few exceptions, no criminals 
arrested for theft, arson, rape, and drunkenness have 
been brought to trial, without having the option of enlist- 
ing instead ; and the numbers who have enlisted to avoid 
the state prison outnumber all others. Yet these have all 
received their bounties as volunteers! It would seem that 
the conscription law, in striking out ell sorts of exemptions, 





had repealed the clause excluding from our armies all men 
guilty of outrageous crime ! 

Such is the peril and shame which gross mismanagement 
has brought upon us. Ouf armies cannot fail to be fearfully 
demoralized when this mercenary horde, without military 
spirit or moral stamina, takes the place of the three years’ 
veterans who enlisted from patriotic motives alone. The 
arrival of such offscourings of our great cities in the camp, 
the infection and thieving in the tents which must immedi- 
ately ensue, will discourage re-enlistments, as this move- 
ment already has disheartened many of our best young men 
at home, who have been seriously questioning their own 
personal duty. 


THE THREE MAGI OF MANNA-HATA. 


T the very apex, the tip-end of the choir of the cathedral 
of Cologne, a bright gilt star, commemorative of that of 
Jacob which rose in Bethlehem, flames above the spot 
where, in a costly shrine, repose the bones of the Three 
Kings. These were the three Magi, the wise men of the 
Kast, to whom was vouchsafed that Epiphany, that manifes- 
tation of a divine humanity among Gentiles not less than 
Jews, which is still annually celebrated on the 6th of 
January, or Twelfth Day. Caspar, Melchior, Balthazar, such 
were their names—names dear to wayfarers in the time of 
the old faith, for they were the patrons of pilgrimage and 
travel, and their initials, C. M. B., are still seen carved over 
the doors of ancient hostelries; and not unknown their 
names to the more instructed of the present time, to 
amateurs of painting, lovers of the gorgeous pictures which 
represent their homage to the infant Christ—the ample 
breadths of canvas on which>Paul Veronese and Rubens 
have lavished their splendid fancies. In these brilliant 
scenes the kings appear as bringing mystic gifts to the 
incarnate God. Caspar, a very aged man, gives gold; 
Melchior, one in middle life, displays frankincense; Baltha- 
zar, young, and frequently depicted as a Moor or a Negro, 
offers myrrh. 

New York, too, has had her three Magi, and though 
relics of theirs will never be enshrined in her great cathe- 
dral, yet the spirit which they were the first to bear hither 
from afar will, we trust, ever breathe beneath its arches, 
while the wanderer from any oppressed country will there 
feel that it is this spirit—the spirit of the Epiphany, the 
spirit of universal enlightenment and progress—which has 
made our land a land of refuge and of benedictions. 

The three Magi of our city, the three wise men who came 
hither from the East, bearing precious gifts, are her first 
schoolmaster, her first minister, her first typographer. 
Pedadogue, preacher, and printer form the glorious royal 
and saintly trio whom our citizens should not cease to 
honor. Our Caspar, who gives gold, the gold of wisdom, 
which the aged possess, and which has been stored up 
from earliest ages, is Adam Roelandsen, the first teacher ; our 
Melchior, who brings frankincense, the fragrance of Chris- 
tian worship—middle-aged, for Christianity appeared not in 
the beginning—is Everardus Bogardus, the first minister ; 
our Balthazar—young, for his art was yet young—and 
blackish, as the printer is apt to be—he who has myrrh, 
which preserves from corruption, as printing does—is 
William Bradford, the first bookmaker of New York. 

In the year 1633 there arrived at Fort Amsterdam, in the 
ship “Salzberg,” or Mountain of Salt—well-named, for two 
at least of her passengers were, professionally, among the 
salt of the earth—Roelandsen, our first school-teacher, and 
Bogardus, our first clergyman. Of Roelandsen’s career we 
know nothing, save that he continued in his vocation till 
1639, when he resigned his charge and went to Rensselaers- 
wyck. He returned to New Amsterdam in 1643, and pur- 
chased there a lot for a house and garden. In 1644 he had 
a son baptized by the name of Daniel; but, as far as the 
directory affords evidence, his race, in the male line at least, 
is now extinct among us. Adam, whose motto seems to 
have been “ Tam Marte quam Minerva,” was, in 1653, a mem- 
ber of the Burgher corps of New Amsterdam. In these, our 
troubled times, he would undoubtedly have volunteered for 
the good Union cause. 

Of Bogardus, the Dominie, who first brought across the 
ocean that title, given in Holland, as Brodhead tells us, to 
parsons and head-masters of Latin schools, and still famil- 
iarly applied to divines among the Knickerbockers, we know 
more ; but what we know is unfortunately not to the credit 
of our frankincense-carrier. Instead of incensing, he be- 
came himself incensed. He seems, in spite of the dignified, 
pompous, nay Roman sound of his name—Latinized, accord- 
ing to the custom of his profession, from the more homely 
vernacular, Everard Bogart—to have been a rude and violent 
man, indulging, when provoked, in conduct “unbecoming a 
heathen, much less a Christian, letting alone a preacher of 
the Gospel.” The very year after his arrival, he intimated 
to the Governor Van Twiller, that he (the governor) was “a 
child of the devil,” and threatened him with “such a shake 
frow, the pulpit on the following Sunday as would make him 
shudder.” We have neither space nor inclination to follow 
him throngh his vagaries, Suffice it to observe that his death 
was tyagical. Having embarked for Holland, in 1647, with 
Govergor Kieft and many other persons, he was wrecked on 





the coast of Wales, and perished with eight of his compan- 
ions, including the governor. His wife, Annetje Jans, cele- 
brated in the annals of New York, was widow of Roelof 
Jansen, original grantee of those sixty-two acres extending 
from Warren street northwesterly to Christopher street, 
and called successively “the Dominie’s Bowery,” “ the 
Duke’s Farm,” “the King’s Farm,” “the Queen’s Farm,” 
“the Church Farm.” They are now of untold value, and be- 
long de facto to Trinity Church, but have been ever cov- 
eted, and at various times unsuccessfully ‘claimed, by the 
heirs of Annetje, on the ground that one of the Dominie’s 
sons by her was no party to the primary alienation. The 
descendants of Bogardus still flourish among us. 

Of William Bradford, the third of our three Magi, 
we know much. At the bicentennial celebration of his 
birthday, May 20, 1863, J. W. Wallace, of Philadel- 
phia, delivered before the Historical Society an address, 
recounting the chief facts of his thoroughly honorable 
and useful life. It may be found reported, in substance, 
in thie Historical Magazine for July. He came over to Ame- 
rica with William Penn, in that good man’s first voyage to 
Pennsylvania. It was in 1693 that he removed from Phila- 
delphia to New York, and set up the first printing-press on 
Manhattan Island. Here, in 1694, he issued a thin folio 
volume, the Laws of the Province, a most rare bird to col- 
lectors. Of it we are informed that our city now possesses 
but two specimens: the Society Library has a mutilated 
copy ; Mr. Lennox a perfect specimen. The tombstone of 
Bradford ought to be a place of grateful pilgrimage, and 
might, for more reasons than one, be marked with the pil- 
grim’s letters, C. M. B., the B. denoting alike Balthazar and 
Bradford. This monument had been injured in the erection 
of the new Trinity Church, at the north side of which it 
stands, but was restored by the vestry, on the anniversary 
just mentioned, and is now conspicnous with its renovated 
inscription, stating that the deceased “departed this life 
May 23, 1752, aged ninety-two years.” According to his 
own words, however, he was born, notin 1660, as that would 
indicate, but May 20, 1663, and was therefore 89 years old 
at the time of his death. In fullness of days, then, as well, 
as deeds, the last of the brave triumvirate passed away. 

This city’s first-born book was thus a volume o : 
May it be prophetic to her of the study and “orn 
law—natural, human, and divine—the sum and substane 
all knowledge. And may our three Magi be ever held in re- 
membrance! Royal names! Obscure founders of intellec- 
tual dynasties! May the star whose rising you came to 
salute prove a star, and a constellation, of happy omen to 
the world! 








THE HOME OF WEBSTER IN 1863. 


OR several of the last years of the life of Daniel Web- 

ster, I was for most of the time at Marshfield, and a con- 
stant visitor at his house, as well as familiar with his 
neighbors and all the places of interest in the Old Colony. 
A recent visit to the home of the great statesman of the 
North, a sojourn in his library, and a revisit of his favorite 
haunts, as well as of his tomb, lead me to speak of the 
Marshfield of to-day. 

It is now eleven years since the statesman of Marshfield 
saw the last of earth, having just previously uttered the 
words which may be regarded as prophetic, “I still live.” 
During these years many changes have occurred, partly of 
a joyous, and more of a grievous character. The civil war, 
the shadow of which he so clearly saw and so distinctly 
depicted, has rent the comparatively happy land whose 
defender he was until the last. The Union that he defended 
with a power almost more than human, his only remaining 
child, Colonel Fletcher Webster, laid down his life for while 
leading on his brave troops. The venerable men that carried 
out his body to its burial have all or nearly all, like him, 
passed that “ bourne from which no traveler returns.” Many 
of the townsmen with whom he took sweet counsel, and with 
whom he walked in company to the house of God, lie be- 
neath the clods of the valley. The many friends from all 
portions of the country that visited him each summer are 
seen along these walks no more, for the lord of the manor is 
no longer here to delight them with his presence, as striking 
as that of a cathedral, and to charm them with his converse, 
his every word weighing a pound. 

And yet there is much here to remind you of Webster to- 
day ; there is on many objects the real Websterian impress. 
That magnificent lawn, so English, so spacious, was all his 
own work. That hedge on either side of the long driveway 
to his house from the highway, looks much as it did in his 
lifetime. The mansion itself-is in good condition, externally 
and internally, and is almost entirely as he left it for his 
grave. His largest barn was accidentally burned afew years 
ago, but another of about equal dimensions has taken its 
place. The two cottages for his gardenerand for his farmer 
stand as in his lifetime. His low office beside the garden 
is much as he left it. The library is full of the same books, 
arranged in the same manner as when he pored over them, 
and their numbers are the same, or about five thousand, 
consisting chiefly of historical, biographical, legal, congres- 
sional, political, religiqus, and reference books, such as 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, hour books, ete, of which last clase 
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the library is uncommonly full. The portion of the farm 
around the mansion honse is still fruitful, and much through 
his constant care to dress it with kelp, fish, and other 
fertilizers, while the more distant portions of the farm, 
though sold to his neighbors, still bear the marks of his 
improvements. Cut River flows into the sea near his home, 
as when his fishing-boats were there waiting for the coming 
of him who loved to visit them very early in the morning 
for his favorite recreation. The “dark, deep blue sea” 
beyond looks as it did when the farmer of Marshfield 
enjoyed so much its presence, and sailed gayly over its 
waters. 

The home of Webster was constantly improved by him 
for twenty years, at an expense of $100,000, and his neigh- 
bor farmers derived much benefit from his example and 
experiments as a farmer. The house itself has most of the 
modern improvements, and can hardly be excelled for real 
comfort. Fronting upon the principal lawn are the sitting, 
music, drawing rooms, and library. In the rear of them 
are the dining and breakfast rooms, and kitchen and other 
rooms. The second story is furnished with numerous 
chambers, several of which are particularly attractive. 
The chamber that he called his own, and in which 
he died, I have slept in for the three nights I have been here, 
From it you look out tipon the circular pond, similar to that 
on Boston Common, where his tamed wild geese and White 
Mountain geese were usually seen, and where their offspring 
may be seen to-day. As much as anything their wild and 
peculiar sounds carry me back to the days when Marshfield 
was all in its glory. 

Several of those that served Mr. Webster have, like him, 
been laid in their graves. Others still live, cultivating the 
broad acres that they purchased from his estate, and with 
money that they earned while in hisemploy. Of his towns- 
men many have gone with him to their long home, one of 
them, Mr. John Bourne, a Revolutionary pensioner, at upward 
of one hundred years. 

The old Winslow House of about one hundred and fifty 
years has been repaired, and looks quite youngagain. Two 
hotels have been opened recently, a thing unheard of in the 
town before ; one of them, the Carswell House, once occupied 

Jol, Fletcher Webster as a residence, and the Webster 
ios, at, Cut River, where something of a village has 
a recently, the inhabitants living by catching fish, lob- 
sters, and by adding a little shoemaking in the winter. The 
hotels are chiefly for summer travel, Marshfield having be- 
come quite a watering-place. Beyond Cut River village is 
another termed Abington, where the inhabitants of Abing- 
ton and other interior towns have been accustomed to come 
within a few years, for sea-bathing and general recreation. 
In other respects, this town of some 2,000 inhabitants is as it 
was before he who made it chiefly known abroad departed 
from among the people. 

The home and tomb of Webster will be visited and honored 
as long as those of Shakespeare, Scott, Burns, Burke, Wash- 
ington, Adams, andVackson. His was “one of the immortal 
names that was not born to die.” Seven hundred strangers 
and friends have visited his house the past summer, and as 
many more have passed over his grounds; and still the 
long procession will come, summer after summer, until time 
shall be no longer. Such is the homage always paid to de- 
parted greatness and excellence. 








MR. ALVAN CLARK THE ASTRONOMER. 


HE town of Ashfield lies in the western part of Massa- 
chusetts, not far from Deerfield, well known in the old 
Indian war-times. The surface of the ground in Ashfield is 
rough, wild, and irregular, having such an elevation that not 
a stream large enough to turn a saw-mill runs into it, but all 
upon which mills are situated flow out of the town. It isa 
place for wild and romantic rambles, where are haunts that 
draw the fisher with his rod, and the sportsman with his 
gun, the lover of nature to solitary walks and musings, and 
where parties of gay young people enjoy the happy ex- 
peditions of youth into the woods and wilds. Here, on the 
eighth of March, 1804, was born a child, the fifth of ten 
brothers and sisters, who was one day to make his name 
well known in the New World and the Old, and write it in 
the serene light of the stars. This was Alvan Clark. 


All his life Mr. Clark has been an interested and stu- 
dious reader in every department of natural philosophy, 
particularly astronomy and optics. When in the full prime 
of his life, a new career. was suddenly opened to him. 
His son George was at school at Andover preparing for 
college. He had become interested in a work on reflecting 
telescopes. He procured a bell which had been broken, and 
on his return home brought the pieces with him. He 
melted this metal in a crucible over his mother’s cooking- 
stove, having added a portion of tin to give it the dull 
texture and whiteness, cast the molten mass into his pre- 
pared mold, ground and polished the reflector, mounted it 
in a tube of pasteboard, and his reflecting telescope was 
completed. ; 

The father, finding his son interested, became interested 
with and for him. He procured metal, and casta larger re- 
flector, five inches in diameter, and broke it in the process, 
much to his son’s grief. But no matter, he made another, 


and mounted it, and afterwards made more. It may be 
mentioned, in passing, that these reflectors are exceedingly 
brittle, as brittle as sealing-wax, it being the nature of the 
composition. e 

One day Mr. Clark proposed to his son to get some flint- 
glass and some crown-glass, and make an object-glass. . His 
son thought it would be much too difficult an undertaking. 
Difficulties never stood in Mr. Clark’s way long. Having 
tried American glass with but little success, he obtained in 
New York some glass from France, with which he suc- 
ceeded in making an object-glass of four and three-quarter 
inches in diameter, the first of foreign optical glass he had 
worked. With this instrument he discovered the duplicity of 
two fine double stars, one of which was 8 Sextantis. These 
discoveries first attracted toward him the attention of Mr. 
Dawes, the English astronomer, and a correspondence was 
commenced between them which has increased to more 
than a hundred letters. “My correspondence,” says Mr. 
Clark, “has been more extensive with Mr. Dawes, and I 
have received more money from him than with or from any 
other person.” This money was for telescopes furnished 
by Mr. Clark. 

On the 4th of May, 1859, Mr. Clark left Boston for Liver- 
pool. While yet on board the Arabia, a note was handed 
to him, inviting him to Mr. Lassell’s house, in Sanfield 
Park. On landing he found a cab waiting to convey him 
thither. There he spent a happy week with the accom- 
plished and educated family, and a congenial circle of scien- 
tific friends. Thence he went to Haddenham to the house 
of Mr. Dawes, his friend and correspondent. 


About seven miles from Haddenham lives Vice-Admiral 
W. H. Smyth, whose personal acquaintance he soon formed. 
While in England, Mr. Clark also visited the rooms of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, and the Greenwich Observa- 
tory. He made the acquaintance of those eminent scien- 
tific gentlemen, Lord Rosse, and Sir John Herschel, and 
Lord Wrottesley. He received everywhere the courtesy 
and attention that his character and genius alike rendered 
him worthy of. It is needless to say that his visit was a 
delightful one. 

On his return home, he removed to his present handsome 
residence on Brookline st., Cambridgeport, on the banks 
of Charles River. There has he built also a work-shop and 
an observatory, long a cherished object of his aspirations. 
The instrument in it is equatorially mounted, with circles, 
driving clock, and micrometer, and protected with a suitable 
dome which revolves on common balls. There he passes 
many happy hours, sweeping the heavens with his tele- 
scope, or fixing his clear, far-seeing, true eye on some faint 
scintillation of light in the immense distance till he deter- 
mines its character, and adds it to the catalogue of the 
starry host. 

Of his wonderful power of eye, Vice-Admiral Smyth 
writes thus in the Cycle of Celestial Objects, continued at 
the Hartwell Observatory, in 1860: “But there is noend to 
the findings of such an ardent gazer as this American is. 
He called upon me recently from Haddenham while on a 
visit to the Rev. W. R. Dawes, and had there picked up three 
new delicate double stars, heretofore missed, all in parts of 
the heavens which have been regularly and unweariedly 
hunted over both with the Dorpat and Pulkova telescopes.” 

In vol. 17, No. 9, of the Proceedings of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society of England, there is a list of twelve new 
double stars, discovered by Mr. Clark from February, 1852, 
to October, 1856. Since which, to July, 1859, they have pub- 
lished the discovery by him of a second series of eight 
more. In some remarks appended to the first series by Mr. 
Dawes, he says: “ Latterly, having ventured to extend his 
researches northward” (in a field he supposed already well 
harvested by the Struvos with the Dorpat refractor and the 
Pulkova), “he has made some discoveries which are almost 
startling (especially the duplicity of the very minute com- 
panion of u Herculis), and are sufficient to show that there 
is much which may be achieved by a diligent use of in- 
struments of moderate dimensions, provided they are also 
of extreme perfection.” 

The instruments used by Mr. Clark are all of his own 
manufacture. 

“ His eye,” says Mr. Dawes, speaking of a difficult double 
star which Mr. Clark had noticed, “as wellas his telescope, 
must possess extraordinary powers of definition.” 

The work which has made Mr. Clark most particularly 
known is the great object-glass ordered in 1860 for the 
University in Mississippi. It has a clear aperture of eighteen 
and a half inches, and a focal distance of twenty-three feet, 
which exceeds the apertures of the Cambridge and Pulkova 
refractors by three and a half inches. 

The contract with the University of Mississippi was dis- 
solved by the war. An effort was made to obtain the tele- 
scope for the Observatory at Cambridge, and a subscription 
of $4,500 was raised toward that object, but meantime there 
came an offer from Chicago of $11,187 for the object-glass, 
and $7,000 for the mounting. Thus the great telescope 
became the property of the Astronomical Society of 
Chicago, and will be mounted on the grounds of the Univer- 
sity. The original contract with the University of Missis- 
sippi was for the same sum, $18,187 00. 





Several interesting discoveries have been made by Mr. 





Clark with this telescope, but the most remarkable is that 
of the companion star of Sirius, for which the Lalande prize 
was awarded by the Imperial Academy of Paris. 

The irregular proper motion of Sirius had long been 
noticed, and was only to be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion of a binary system. All telescopes of great power are 
naturally turned to Sirius on trying them. But there was 
this additiongl interest especially attractive to astronomers. 
It was a cold evening in January, 1862, when Mr. Clark and 
his son Alvan were trying the new telescope. They were 
just about to go into the house when his father said, 
“ Alvan, shall we find the companion star of Sirius ?” 

“We will look for it,” said Alvan, pointing the telescope 
in the right direction. 

“There it is, father,’ said he in a moment, and then— 
father wanted to look for himself. 

There it was, certainly, faintly luminous and distinctly 
visible. The eager joy of such discoveries is known only 
to ardent natures whose energies are unreservedly thrown 
into their labors. It was a proud and happy moment for 
father and son. 

Several days afterward this companion star was observed 
at Cambridge, its place having been signified to the observ- 
ers. Itis distant about 10 secs. from Sirius. It is not yet 
decided whether this star is the cause of the disturbance of 
Sirius, but Mr. Safford says if it be, it must have amass two- 
thirds as large as that body. It has since been found to be 
visible through a telescope of twelve inches aperture made 
four years ago by Mr. Alvan G. Clark. Its distance and 
position have also been since observed through a telescope 
of eleven inches aperture by Mr. Rutherford of New York. 

Tn vol. 36 of the American Journal of Science and Arts, 
July, 1863, there is a valuable and interesting paper on the 
Sun and Stars Photometrically Compared, by Mr. Clark. 
January 28, 1863, he read before the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences a paper on the Sun a Small Star. His 
observations of the sun and stars thus made were very 
carefully conducted in an underground chamber, 230 feet 
long, one end terminating in the cellar of his workshop, and 
the other communicating with the surface of the ground by 
a vertical opening one foot square and five deep. And for 
a corroboration of the results the tube of the equatorial 
telescope was also used in the Observatory. 

His observations are of great interest, and he derives 
from them the conclusion that “we could not but expect to 
find our glorious sun a small star, if ever adequate means 
could be devised for demonstrating the true relationship 
between him and the hosts that are gleaming from such 
immeasurable distances beyond.” 

Besides being the first American who manufactured large 
achromatic object-glasses, “ Mr. Clark is the inventor of a 
double eye-piece, an ingenious and valuable method of 
measuring small celestial arcs from 3 mins. to 60 mins.” 

He has made also several other ingenious inventions and 
improvements in mechanical appliances. His miniatures 
and portraits are faithful,{spirited, and beautiful. His por- 
trait of Dr. Hill, President of Harvard College, is wortRy 
of especial mention, not only as a very admirable painting, 
but. as a transcript of the man. 

Mr. Clark has illustrated in his life not only the force of 
natural gifts and endowments, but what a resolute will, a pa- 
tient perseverance, and a lively faith, can succeed in accom- 
plishing. First, a Christian spirit and belief, then health and 
vigor, a capability of appreciating what is true and beauti- 
ful, and happy family relations—these he has placed before 
property as most tending to a man’s happiness here and 
hereafter. This just estimate of worldly wealth does not 
prevent its acquisition—it aids in its honorable acquirement, 
and gives the power of its enjoyment to its possessor. 








WANDERINGS IN THE TRACK OF THE NORTHMEN. 
v. 


SCANDINAVIA. 


UT my journey must now commence. The roads are 

:none of the best—quite passable indeed in Sweden, 
but over rugged hills and through deep ravines in‘many 
parts of Norway. The horses are provided by government ; 
by postmasters at stations about six or seven miles apart 
along the road. The only carriages to be hired on the Swed- 
ish side were wretched wooden carts without springs or 
seats, except a board across the top. Most persons who 
travel in company purchase at Stockholm a carriage, which 
serves at night for a better resting-place than caa generally 
be found upon the road ; or the single traveler can provide 
himself with the Norwegian cariole, which in New Eng- 
land would be called a doctor’s sulky. With such an outfit, 
the box filled with eatables, and a good leathern bag filled 
with small coin for change, and government to furnish 
horses, one is certainly quite independent, and secure against 
discomfort and extortion. But I preferred to take such ac- 
commodations as the country could afford me, and was soon 
rattling over the road toward Norway with a turnout that 
would in America bring out every lounger along the road to 
gaze with wonder. At every post-house is found the dag- 
bog or day-book, provided by government and paged so that 





no leaf can be removed without detection. In the first part 
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of this is found recorded the distance to the next station, 


- and the price which the postman has a right to charge. In 


this book the traveler records his name and destination and 
the number of horses wanted. On what are called the “ fast 
routes” the horses must be ready without delay, the post- 
master, in case of need, having the right to itfipress the 
peasant’s horses from the fields, paying them indeed for 
their services, so that they are in general only too glad to 
let them go. In this book, also, the traveler records any 
complaint he has to make for delay or overcharge, and woe 
betide the postman who cannot show a clean record, or of- 
fer to the government official who examines the book a'good 
excuse forany seeming neglect. The horses ready, the reins 
are put into your hands, if you choose to be driver, or you 
can decline the honor in favor of the boy or man who 
mounts behind you to bring the horses back again. You 
thus can travel night and day if you please, at an expense 
of six cents a mile, with less annoyance and less danger of 
being cheated than in any country I ever visited. Nota 
single act of dishonesty or extortion did I see attempted in 
all of Scandinavia, except in the cities where they have 
learned the evil ways of the rest of the world. Human nature 
is plainly the same there as elsewhere, but the government 
has talfen such care to protect the traveler that he need not 
suffer wrong if he cares to know his rights. If this censor- 
ship were removed, no doubt the vexations and cheating so 
often endured in other countries would soon be common 
here. Across these two northern countries you can enjoy 
the boldest scenery—nature almost unchanged by the hand 
of man—and the most honest treatment to be found in the 
world. These fully compensate for the poor accommoda- 
tions along the route, and make a tour among those wild 
mountain regions, scattered villages, and honest peasantry 
the most delightful possible to one who does not fear the 
rough side of life. Never can I forget those wild mountain 
passes ; the deep, dark woods of somber evergreens ; the 
hills covered with heather and gayer flowers ;. the honest 
peasant’s humble home ; and the days that had no end—the 
twilight of evening melting in the northern sky into the 
twilight of the morning, so that while crossing the Norwe- 
gian mountains I read my guide-book by the light of day 
at midnight. It was curious to see the peasants sleeping 
at all hours—one in the entry, another in the stable—while 
others were busily at work, and children playing at mid- 
night, making the most of their summer day. In some 
houses there evidently was no regular time forsleep. They 
easily accommodate themselves undoubtedly to the contin- 
ued daylight, which comes upon them by degrees, to com- 
pensate for the long drear nights of winter, when the sun, 
even at midday, just lifts his disk above the horizon, or, in 
the more northern portions, leaves the valleys weeks with- 
out his cheerful light. But for me, coming suddenly toward 
the north, the daylight and excitement banished ‘all desire 
for sleep,. till a nervous headache warned me that I must 
seek for rest. And since the sun would not withdraw his 
light, I was fain to curtain all the windows and manufacture 
darkness, wishing heartily for one good night for sleep. 

The constant succession of fresh horses every six or sev- 
en miles, with change of drivers, new groups of peasants at 
every station, the change of scenery, and varied incidents 
along the road. made the whole journey most delightful. 
We were our own masters, could start and stop when and 
where we pleased—enjoy nature in her wildness, and study 
man in the honest simplicity of the peasant’s life. One lit- 
tle incident will illustrate that there may be such a thing as 
selfish meanness even among those who have not learned 
the ways of cities. Late one afternoon, when near the Nor- 
wegian line, we met an old peasant woman with three little 
girls, evidently not her own, carrying baskets filled with deli- 
cious strawberries which they had gathered in the valleys. 
Holding out a handful of copper coin, I intimated by ges- 
tures thatI would like to be a purchaser. All rushed eager- 
ly to sell, but the old woman roughly pushed the children 
back and claimed the whole market for herself. The little 
things looked wistfully on while the old hag gathered up 
the coin, over which she seemed to gloat like a miser. But 
the whole scene was changed when I tossed to each of the 
little girls the same sum I had given her, and her rage was 
plainly expressed in hideous scowls when she saw them as 
rich in money and richer in berries than herself. 

Our posting brought us to Minde, on the southern shore 
of Lake Miosen, that, beautiful as the lakes of Scotland, 
stretches seventy miles toward the north, between lofty 
hills and verdant slopes, beautified in many places by care- 
ful cultivation. We passed to the northern point by steam, 
thence to plunge into the wilds of the Dovre Field. 

And now, as my time for embarking for Iceland was near 
at hand, I returned to Christiania, glad to find myself once 
more among such splendid museums of natural history, and 
such distinguished men of science as are connected with 
this university. Thence I sailed down the deep fiord to 
Christiansand, filled with wonder and admiration at the bold 
scenery of the country through which I hed passed, and of 
the rock-bound shores indented by the deep fiord, once the 
home of the old Northmen, now honored by worthy descend- 
ants whom we may proudly claim for kindred. And now, 
as the good steamer Ganger Rolfe bears us out the second 
time upon the North Sea back to the shores of England, we 





cannot do better before we land than to briefly portray the 
character and recount the history of the old heroes whose 
unchanging rocky shores are fast receding from our view, as 
though sinking beneath the wave. 








NOBODY’S NOTIONS. 


ERE I asked what I am about to write under this title 
I might with propriety recall the words of a colored 
preacher whom I once heard. He began his discourse 
somewhat thus: “ My friends, I prepared this afternoon a 
sermon which cost mea good deal of labor; but since I 
reached church I have forgotten the text. Still I do not feel 
discouraged. I remember how it is written in the Scrip- 
tures: ‘ Take no thought how or what ye shall speak, for it 
shall be given youin that same hour what ye shall speak.’” 
And the preacher selected a text, and from it delivered a 
glowing sermon. Without such a confidence in momentary 
inspiration, nor hope of such success, I may yet venture to 
jot down, in a desultory manner, such thoughts as I have in 
mind, premising that no one is responsible for them save 
myself, and Iam nobody. In brief, I pretend to give merely 
nobody’s notions. 

I cannot say that I have made any resolution to write. I 
have not much faith in what are generally called resolutions. 
It may be all very well for some persons to draw up labor- 
ious resolutions regarding their future action, and solemnly 
sign them, either actually or mentally, but I put little faith in 
their efficacy. In fact,lamnotsure but they often doas much 
harm as good. There are some persons—very estimable 
people, no doubt—who cannot take a step withdut the aid 
of documents. You meet them, ask them to call on you, 
and out comes a ponderous blank book from their pocket, in 
which they write your name and address with the solemnity 
of a provost marshal. Ask them when they did such and 
such a thing, and forth comes the inevitable diary, its leaves 
are fumbled over, and after long searching you are gravely 
informed of the year, month, day, hour, and minute at which 
the action took place. Do you like such fussing? I confess 
I don’t. So there are many people whose knowledge is lim- 
ited by their books of reference. These books bear the 
same relation to them as a young man does to a certain 
judge in this city. The story is a familiar one. When the 
judge comes along, you are pretty sure of seeing his friend 
not far behind, and did you know this disgrace to the bench, 
you would appreciate the oft-repeated remark: “There's 
Judge ——; and that’s his brains behind him.” For my 
part, I like to feel that my brains are in my head and not in 
a blank book or on ascrap of paper. 

The analogy thus drawn from memory is, I opine, applica- 
ble to the will. Ithas been said that man’s greatest friend 
is his will. So it is; but it must be held in subjection 
rather than left to run riot. There is stirring music in the 
words of old Andy Jackson: “ The Union: it must and shall 
be preserved ;” but they would have lost all their resonance 
had he not actually preserved the Union. It was not the 
words that preserved the Union, but a firm will away back 
of them. I doubt very much whether the old hero ever 
made a formal resolution ‘that he would, under all circum- 
stances, preserve the Union until there arose an emergency 
which demanded his action ; then, of course, he determined 
to preserve it. . 

This brings me to the pith of the matter. Resolutions, 
except so far as they are general, are of little value. It is all 
very well for one to {make up his mind to do right, to livea 
Christian life, but when he runs into all the ramifications of 
morality, he makes himself ridiculous. I once knew a per- 
son who, having calmly determined to change his course of 
life, spent a whole Sabbath afternoon in deciding whether to 
sign a resolution that on and after that date he would not 
pitch pennies. He was one who really needed such formal 
restrictions; and while I smiled at such a resolution, I could 
not but honor him. Tomy mind, however, the greater in- 
cludes the less, and one who decides to pursue a certain 
eourse of action necessarily includes all the particulars 
which circumstances include within it. We read of great 
men who when boys resolved that they would do so and so, 
and as the years rolled on they gradually attained the ob- 
ject of their desires. But, after all, such instances are very 
rare. I never heard that Washington made up his mind 
that, come what would, he would accomplish the indepen- 
dence of the American colonies, and that he would be the 
first president of the United States. I never read that Ben- 
jamin Franklin resolved to discover the peculiar properties 
of lightning, and invent lightning-rods. I never read that 
Daniel Webster at an early age resolved to be the first states- 
man of his age and the best exponent of the American Con- 
stitution. I never read that Rufus Choate when a boy re- 
solved to be the greatest pleader of his state, if not of the 
country. And yet Washington was “the father of his coun- 
try,” and its first president; Franklin was its first philoso- 
pher ; Webster was the greatest statesman of his time, and 
Choate the most successful pleader of his day. Each of these 
men had peculiar talents, and each of them attained to emi- 
nence in their peculiar spheres. 

The reader will see from these illustrations the point which 
Iam trying to get at—that specific resolutions for the ac- 
complishment of specific objects are, in the main, but wasted 








breath. After all, it is he who does all he can find to do, and 
does itas well as he can, that achieves the most. Herein 
lies the whole secret of success. The bare resolve to be first 
in the profession one has chosen is all very fine, and sounds 
well to admiring friends, and—may I add ?—is pleasing to 
one’s self-esteem, but it does not make one successful. Says 
Byron: 


“Men are most the sport of circumstances when 
The circumstances seem the sport of men.” 

The fact is, one must accommodate himself to circumstances, 
deftly use them to his advantage. Two boatmen start for a 
point up the river. One says: “Iam bound for that point. 
Nothing shall stand in my way. Be the obstacles never so 
great, I shall overcome them, for I am bound to reach my 
goal.” And off he sails against wind and current in a bee 
line for the terminus. The other, withoutall this bluster, coolly 
beats against the wind, accommodates himself to the current, 
and soon finds himself far ahead of his companion, and 
reaches the desired haven long before him. Just so it is in 
life. It is all very well to have a purpose ; itis well for the 
lawyer, for the minister, for the physician, for the editor, for 
the merchant, to resolve (I use the word purposely) to have 
in view some eminence in his special business ; but for any 
one of them to resolve upon a definite attainment seems to 
me to be sheer nonsense. Had I a young man under my 
charge I would advise him: “Choose your profession, my 
young friend. Make up your mind tp do everything you can 
find to do and as well as you can, and, depend upon it, you 
will be successful at the last. There may be now and then 
a stray genius who can outstrip you in the race; but don’t be 
discouraged. Use all the faculties God has given you as 
well as you know how, and your reward will surely come. 
If you are only a tortoise, don’t mindit. You may beat the 
hare in the long run. Only be faithful.” 

And this is why I do not believe in formal resolutions for 
specific acts. A general purpose covers all. Could we fore- 
see the course of our lives, it would be well to map outcare- 
fully a line of action ; but, as we cannot, the better way, aftor 
deciding upon a profession which seems the best adapted to 
our talents, is to do all we can, assured that no one ever 
worked faithfully and honestly who did not get his reward, 
if not in this world, in that better world which we should all 
strive to enter. 








PAUL DELAROCHE AND ARY SCHEFFER. 


AUL DELAROCHE is one of three great painters shaped 
and developed amid the agitations and tumults of the 
French Revolution. A consideration ofhis genius at once sug- 
gests a comparison with that of Ary Scheffer. We always think 
of them as peers, and yet they are utterly opposed to each 
other inthe spirit of their works. The characterizing quality 
of Delaroche was intellectual power and a love for great 
historic facts ; that of Scheffer was imagination and love of 
ideas, of poetry and romance. Delaroche sought for subject- 
matter in English history and the French,,Revolution, and 
finally in the life of Christ: and in the latter Scheffer also 
found the motive of his latest works. The mere fact that 
Scheffer enriched his genius at those two great sources of 
power, the works of Dante and Goethe, while Delaroche went 
to history, shows that the former was more of a poet, since 
what we seek to assimilate expresses us as fully as what we 
do. 

With the exception of Gerome, Delaroche is the greatest 
historical artist that France bas ever produced. He wasa 
man under the influence of the Romantic school, of acute and 
comprehensive intellect, with the coldness of classic art in 
his style, not without dramatic power and imagination, but 
holding both in subjection to the purely intellectual. Del- 
aroche most resembles Guizot, the essayist and historian. 

In Ary Scheffer we find the most spiritual and truly ideal 
artist of the modern French school. Scheffer is also more 
of a poet. But the greatness and genuineness of Scheffer’s 
poetry come from his German origin. 

Scheffer was pre-eminently a painter of ideas, and is to be 
called such above all cotemporary French or English painters. 
Delaroche was a painter of events, Delacroix a painter of 
life, Gerome a painter of the facts of a pagan past, but 
Scheffer stands alone as the painter of ideas. In this he 
vindicated his German pargptage. Of painters of all ages, 
he is one of the most spiritual, the most exalted, the most 
authentic in his artistic faculty. He was limited, narrow, 
sectarian, but with all the force of concentration and faith. 
He felt deeply, and he embodied what he felt. All his works 
are instinct with the sorrow of a great soul, and unhushed 
memories seem to brood over every manifestation of his 
genius. His very biography shows that he was profoundly 
initiated to all the sorrows and passions and temptations of 
the human heart. In his youth he had loved and known all 
bewildering delights,and he had stood by the vanished glory 
of the life he loved, cold, faint, and wretched. This passage 
of Scheffer’s experience is dark, but as he never married we 
may infer that his whole nature had gone out in love for the 
woman whose very name he kept secret. There wae an 
isolation about Scheffer that was impressive. He kept the 
sanctuary of his soul hidden. He did not worship sensuous 
beauty as does Cabanel, but spiritual beauty; and his 
greatness is shown in his power of emotion. He was 
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subjected to all that makes man nobler and greater, and un- 
touched by the poisonous allurements that defile him. And 
this thought leads us to write of Scheffer as a painter of 
women. In the pictures of Rubens and Cabanel we have 
the full, strong, beautiful, physical life of woman. But 
Scheffer’s women are saintly or spiritual, and possess a dig- 
nity of expression that forbids an awakening before their 
cold purity of earth-born desires. Their lips have never 
burned with kisses, nor their flesh quivered with the running 
fire of passion. They are such women as Fra Lippo Lippi 
never could have admired, and a Greek would have taken 
them for phantoms. In them, soul, or spiritual life, domi- 
nates the physical ; and it is this which makes Scheffer so 
true an exponent of Christianity and the life of the soul. 

The greatness of Scheffer’s genius is expressed, first, in his 
picture of the Temptation of Christ ; second, by his Francoise 
de Rimini; third, by his Mignon aspiring to Heaven. In the 
first, is the elevation and sublimity of his genius ; in the 
second, its impassioned feeling and immortal sense of 
sorrow ; and the last, its purity and aspiration. 

Paul Delaroche is expressed greatly by more pictures than 
Scheffer, but in none of them does he attain the hights or 
reach the depths of fecling of Scheffer, because he was less 
imaginative and less emotional. The difference between 
Scheffer and Delaroche is that between agreat historian and 
a great dramatic poet. Most people would take Delaroche 
to be the greatest artist, because he is less exceptional in his 
genius than Scheffer; and again, Scheffer, in some of his 
works, is sentimental and pretty, whereas Delaroche was too 
intellectual ever to sink down to the commonplace and 
meretricious. He uniformly selected his subjects with 
judgment, and treated them thoughtfully and in a sustained 
and complete manner. Delaroche is perhaps the greatest 
draughtsman, certainly a greater master of composition than 
Scheffer, and more forcible in management of effect. Both 
were masters of expression, and neither could be called col- 
orists. 

We consider Scheffer, Delaroche, and Delacroix the three 
greatest men that have appeared in French art. Geromo is 
the only man to compete with them, and he is as cold as 
Delaroche and not as dramatic, if we except the Masquer’s 
Death, and in nothing but his treatment of classic subjects 
surpasses Delaroche. Scheffer is to us the greatest man, 
because he is the most spiritual, the most elevated, the most 
human, and the most profound. His fame Will probably de- 
pend on three or four great pictures ; that of Delaroche will 
be fully supported by most everything he has painted. 
When we are persuaded that a historian is greater than a 
poet, we shall reconsider our estimate of Delaroche and 
Scheffer. At present, looking at the Francoise de Rimini of 
Scheffer—the most perfect composition of which we know, 
and a picture that by its superiority forbids another effort 
at rendering the same subject—we must write that he has 
shown the rarest qualities of mind and heart in greater force 
than Paul Delaroche. Delaroche, however, is the truest re- 
presentative of the French. mind, and must always be taken 
as the exponent of the acute and exact intellect of France. 
He also asserts the superior historical genius of France, and 
shows that its most representative artist is less a poet than 
a dramatist and historian. France has always been rich in 
historical painters and writers. But it remained for Eng- 
land and Germany to produce great poets and an imaginative 
literature. 

One thing Scheffer and Delaroche possessed in common, 
and that was sympathy with the tragic and dramatic. Paul 
Delaroche probably painted more executions, death-scenes, 
and whatever bronght out the gloomy and grand of the 
human soul, than any other great modern painter. The 
series of his works expresses the thoughtsand fears, the awe 
and horror, which are associated with death. Scheffer, on 
the other hand, though no less tragic, seems to have made 
love and sorrow, or remorse, the burden of his life-work. 
And of all works in which immortal love and eternal loss 
are expressed, the Francoise de Rimini is the greatest, and | 
witnesses that Scheffer felt deeper and more terribly the aw- | 
ful abysses that open to the soul once given up to its own | 
clamorous desire of happiness. “Francesca and her Lover, | 
what qualities in that!” exclaims Carlyle. “ A thing woven 
as out of rainbows, on a ground of eternal black. A small | 
flute-voice of infinite wail speaks there, into our very heart | 
of hearts.” This of Dante's emipdiment in literature. Not | 
less is Scheffer’s rendering of it in art. There they are in | 
the Gulfs of Hell. She clinging to Paulo, and he groaning in 
agony, as they are driven past the pitying eyes of the stern | 
Dante and the contemplative Virgil, while, lost in the gloom 
unnumbered damned sou’s swarm up in the darkness, and 
are hurled onward by unrelenting winds. Francesca, with 
tears and clinging tenderness, finding consolation that he is 
with her ; Paulo, in agony of regret and suffering, but still | 
holding fast to the dear undoer of his life, through whom 
the unpitying ones reached his sou!. And so they remain, 
witnesses of unlawful and passionate love, of pathos un- 
speakable, and tragic as death in life. And such is Ary | 
Scheffer’s greatest work. Ary Scheffer! a man most deeply 
initiated in the life of suffering, who had loved, renounced. 
and attained. He found in Faust and the Inferno subjects 
through which he could show the anguish of a forbidden | 
love, and he embodied both in his art. He ended his art- | 





| 
| 
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career at an advanced age, but not without having found and 
realized the spiritual exaltations and aspirations of thesoul ; 
and he turned from human love and passion in Faust and 
Margucrite, in Francoise de Riraini and Paulo, to divine for- 
giveness and divine sorrow in Christ the consoler of the 
world, and divine power in Christ triumphant for the world. 
We know of no modern man in the French or German school 
whose life-work expresses 80 much, and which indicates an 
attainment so great. 


MY PIPE. 


Waar, sell my pipe, Sir! By old Jove! 
Ha! Ha! excuse my ill-seemed mirth. 
Why, boy, to get that pipe I clove 
A trooper to his saddle girth ! 
What's that! Why, more than you have done, 
My white-faced lad, or you will do, 
If you but end as you've begun, 
Mind what I tell you, lad, tis true! 


Put up your money; this old pipe 

May be, as you have said, a gem. 
Whoever loosens death’s last gripe 

Will find it here, a prize to them. 
A beauty! yes indeed, a pearl! 

See how the rich, brown color glows ; 
The blushes of a pretty girl; 

The heart’s core of the deep red rose! 


Pshaw! sell my pipe, the thing’s absurd! 
My silver-lipped. my amber-tipped ! 
See here, my lad, perhaps you’ve heard 
About a pack of rebels, whipped 
At Gettysburg? Well, I was there ; 
Where showers of ball plowed up the ground 
Beneath the footsteps of my mare, 
Who challenged death at every bound! 


Up came an order from our chief 
To take a belching battery nigh. 
Our captain’s words were sharp and brief, 
“ Forward! which of ye fears to die ?” 
Like one united mass we sprang, 
O’er abattis the works were won, 
With one wild shout the hillside rang, 
And then we spiked each murderous gun ! 


Just then a cloud of horsemen rushed 
Upon our rear like some fierce gust. 
By very count they should have crushed 

Our little band into the dust. 
Full five to one the squadron came; 
Thank God! we knew not how to fly. 
For I'll be sworn, each felt the same, 
As men who did not fear to die. 


Wild was the crash; the shrieks, the yells, 

The screaming of the frightened steeds! 
It seemed as though a score of hells 

Had loosed their fiends for bloody deeds! 
Each man of all our little band 

Fought like a hundred men in one, 
Slashing his foes on either hand, 

As though ‘twere but a bit of fun. 


At last, with half our comrades slain, 
We beat the gray-clad traitors back, 
And fiercely over hill and plain 
We smote them on their fiying track. 
My arm was hardened steel that day, 
From shoulder to my sword’s red tip; 
But still, no blood was in the fray 
Of mine, save from my bitten lip. 


But I had seen my brother fall, 
Hewed down by one great, giant blow— 
The sight had turned my blood to gall, 
And almost checked its living flow. 
1 bent my mare’s long-reaching stride 
On every fiying wretch I scanned ; 
Sworn that no spot on earth should hide 
The murderer from my vengeful hand. 


The night was closing in around, 
With just enough of light to see, 

When suddenly I heard the sound 
Of clattering hoofs, not far from me. 

I turned my mare, and stood on guard, 
My ready saber on my knee ; 

My listening heart beat quick and hard, 
For something whispered, “This is he !”’ 


I knew him at our horses’ length, 
Though but a glimpse I'd had before. 
His fierce, black eye, his size and strength, 
His hands ail smeared with blackened gore ; 
And in his tightly clenched teeth 
He held this pipe, with mocking grin— 
A grin that hid a fiend beneath ; 
A murderous fiend there lurked within. 


He stretched his head, with straining eyes, 
Thinking my silent form a friend. 

I marked him for a certain prize, 
And grasped my ssber for the end 


Just then he thrust his cursed face 
Far forward from his saddle-bow, 

And with a puff, lit all the place, 
And knew me for his dead!y foe. 


But ere his horse could backward spring, 
I ‘clutched this pipe with fiercest hate 
Then, with one quick and desperate swing, 
My good sword fell, alas! too late! 

He charged, and, in his fearful haste, 
He only took my bridle -arm ; 

I cut him, cleanly, to his waist :— 
An arm the less, boy, that’s no harm! 


So, that’s the way my pipe was won! 
Now, do you think I'd sell my prize? 
Why, all the gold beneath the sun 
Would not so fill my loving eyes. 
I kiss its bowl for memory’s sake, 
The memory of my brother Steve, 
Its presence keeps the thought awake 
Of him I slew that summer eve. 








A LITERARY CARNIVAL. 


T is noteworthy that, while we are in the midst Aa war 
which, in its magnitude and its issues, must dwarf all the 
wars of two centuries past, we are also holding a literary 
carnival. If all the literary demonstrations were confined 
to battle lyrics, or to diluted solvents of the genius and 
anti-slavery spirit which gave to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” its 
amazing power, we might credit the present intellectual ac- 
tivity to a simple war fever. But this is by no means true. 
We have elaborate discourses upon the essentials of Chris- 
tian doctrine ; we have a grandiose theory about the intel- 
lectual development of Europe; we have Alger’s book, with 
its immense bibliographic_research, upon a future life; we 
have tales from our most popular poet, which carry the 
horrors of ‘Torquemada and the blithe singing of the Birds 
of Killingworth to thousands of winter firesides; we have 
novels without number—subtle essays upon the conduct of 
home life—prose pastorals, redolent of the farm—pastorals 
in verse, upon which the great war casts only a lurid and 
reflected light. 

Nay, it would almost seem that those books whose topics 
were most foreign to the war were most cordially wel- 
comed; and in this sense we construe the gushing approval 
which has met those sweet and tender poems—-so full of all 
homely fragrance—-which have come to us under the sign- 
manual of Jean Ingelow. And Mr. Longfellow’s “ Day of 
Sunshine” will surely be read thrice where his lyric of the 
“ Cumberland” is read once. 

How shall we account for this ? 

The conviction is fixed in the minds of all thinking men 
that the war-work must be wrought out to its issues—be 
they what they may. All those who deplored its beginning, 
who doubted its efficacy, who questioned its conduct, have 
long since, with but few scattered exceptions, yielded 
assent—whether cordial or compelled--to the inevitable- 
ness of its progress, and to a recognition of the sword as the 
arbiter of our conflict. At all hands, war is accepted as the 
present normal condition of the nation. And it is not, 
therefore, from any latent sense that the great contest is 
needless or wearisome, or dreadful in itself, that we welcome 
so cordially the poets who sing to us of green fields, or carry 
us to quiet country villages—not from any sudden change 
or faltering of purpose, that we turn a deaf ear to stories of 
battle, and take the arm of some deft rhymer, and forgetting 
our deepest thought (for very relief) 

“ We two walk till the purple dieth, 
And short dry grass under foot is brown: 
But one little streak at a distance lieth, 

Green like a ribbon to prank the down.” 
In fact, we are disposed to believe that it is by reason of 
the strength and solidity of our conviction that war, with 
all its bloody possibilities and its dread uncertainties, is now 
a part of the national faith, that we give hearty greeting to 
any waif of peaceful music which the blithe poets may sing 
to us,or to any pleasant story of the romancists, er to the 
discursive talk of the metaphysicians. 

Convictions upon the great question of peace or war 





being definitely settled, we want such excursory play of 
| thought as shall cheat us of our anxieties. The public faith 
| having once gained its needed stand-point, wants no further 
| incitement from “ lyrics” or other explosive utterance. Full 
cost being once measured, and decision established, there 
is no need for any provocatives of enthusiasm. That day 
has gone by. Those who could be influenced by such, in 





| any literary shape, have yielded long ago; and those who 
| could not, have yielded to the march of events. 

Those who write now to stimulate a war spirit are like 
|laggard drummers, who beat a needless reveille when the 
|army is already afoot, and far down upon the front. Those 
too, who weary us with talk about tyrannous slaveholders, 
and the hate we ought to bear all Southrons born, are too 
late in the day. On all these points we have been worked 
up long ago to the due level by pioneers who cast their 
sarcasms when to cast them cost opprobrium. Let us say, 
as kindly as we can, to those who cast them now, that they 
jare traveling an old road, and all the pikes are down, All 
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that you may say on that score are only truisms, which a 
this day it costs you nothing to repeat—nothing politically, 
nothing socially. If it did, perhaps we should have less of 
such talk. 

When once the policy of war has become the established 
determination of a great people, all incentives to increased 
hatred of the foe are the impertinences of cowardly and 
ungenerous minds. And of a piece with these are those 
critics who must see in the current literature a sublimation 
and urgency of the war feeling, or else a latent treachery. 
We must confess that we do not share in this punctilious- 
ness ; with that adhesion to the political necessities of the 
time which good citizenship demands, we rejoice in the 
lucubrations of any author who weans us away from 
thought of our solemn duty as executioners of the law, 
and relieves the terrible necessities of our office, by his 
pleasant memories of a better day that has passed, or his 
forecast of a better day to come. 

That war, with all its animosities, is a present duty, 
we try to recognize like men ; but that this status is perma- 
nent, or one about which it is necessary to keep illumi- 
nating torches constantly ablaze, we cannot believe. The 
flame of war is broad enough in himself. Every day it licks, 
with wrathful tongue, around our hearthstones. Every crip- 
ple, hobbling about railway stations, is in himself alyric which 
the poets cannot match. From all this it appears to us that 
our convictions are too fixed, and the war too vital, for 
present literary illustration. 

Again, we have had, for two years past, a surfeit of news- 
paper reading. We have been overladen with the events 
of the hour. Our heart has been in them, it is true; we 
have been sharp-eyed for the names of sons and brothers 
breveted or promoted to the rank of dead heroes. We 
have read of battles as we never read of them before, 
no matter who was the limner. We have worried over the 
miserable Herald type until our eyes grew faint; we have 
forgotten any possible extravagances of the Tribune in its 
clear typography—who cares for political shades of opinion 
when he is on the search for the name of some cherished 
one, killed, wounded, or missing, at the last battle? But 
how soon the interest of great battles is gone ; there is a 
feeling (God grant it be true!) thatno more are to be fought; 
the correspondents have retired to winter quarters. The 
generals have all been sketched by friendly hands. We 
know them as we know our book-keepers or our next-door 
neighbors. What wonder, then, that after two years of 
silence, we welcome the doctors and romancists? What 
wonder that we incline to a little diversion of thought, and 
give most cordial greeting to those who lead us away from 
our anxieties ? 





REVIEWS. 


MR. BRYANT'S “THIRTY POEMS.’* 


HE pathetic outburst of Cato Major—‘It is a hard 
thing, Romans, to render an account before the men of 
a period different from that in which one has lived !"—is a 
complaint which Mr. Bryant will never be constrained to 
imitate. His period is our own. While most of his noon- 
day cotemporaries have passed into neglect under the test 
of time, his poetry holds its assured position in the affec- 
tions and judgment of the tasteful. It has a perennial 
charm. It is conceived in the abiding spirit of true art, 
subject in structure to the genius of our language, and is 
therefore not flat, stale,and unprofitable, when the fashion of 
the day, on which charlatans depend, has faded with the 
day itself. 

His meters, and the sequences of his words, are those of 
Collins and Goldsmith and Cowper, and of all other English 
poets who have refused to depart from the natural order of 
English verse. To this order successive generations return 
with ever fresh delight, when wearied of the syllabub 
inventions whipped up in obedience to a craving for some- 
thing original or new. And as the meter, so the thought of 
Mr. Bryant. It is that which was old with the ancients, 
and is young in these later times—the pure philosophy of 
nature’s lessons, the reflex of her visible forms. 

Nor has Mr. Bryant’s muse been restricted in her seldom 
flights to the petty limits of local scenery and fact. As 
befits a poet of this metropolis, his perception is catholic 
and has a broad horizon. Aloof from cliques, their influ- 
ences have not confirmed him in his faults, nor led him to 
insensibly exaggerate the merits of his own vicinage and 
associates. The injurious effects of the converse situation 
painfully impress those who observe the self-constituted 
Mecca of our New England school. There, fine minds and 
noble characters have been dwarfed and warped by mutual | 
flattery and cohesion. As they grow older, their crotchets 
are more crotchety, their poetry is less original, their phil- 
osophy more awry. But when Mr. Bryant writes of 
patriotism, he does not confine the splendor of its displays 
to Lexington and Concord, nor to the valor of a single 
tribe. His “Conqueror” is one who overcometh the world. 
His religion smacks of no university creed ; and his sympa- 
thies are unnarrowed by either his political or esthetic 








* Thirty Poems, by William Cullex Bryant, Appleton & Co., New York. 


faith. His muse does not vacillate between the dining and 
dissecting rooms, like that of one Eastern professor ; 
nor, like that of another, find readiest expression through 
a harsh and whining dialect ; nor is his poetry dug up from 
the reproachful tombs of all the Sagas, like that of the be- 
nignant but rapacious Skald. Independent of any year or 
place, his verses should commend themselves, so long as the 
grass grows, and the water runs, and the winds breathe 
through the forests of the land in which he writes. If his 
affections have any locai limit, it is one no less than his 
native country. For he is peculiarly an American poet. 

In one sense, however, Mr. Bryant has a restricted range. 
There is little of human action in his productions ; they are 
meditative, not dramatic, and invite us to observe the 
physical beauty of nature, rather than the clash of mind 
with mind, the currents of heart and heart. Herein they 
differ widely from the tendency of the age. But for lack of 
passion we are compensated by a surcharge of philosophic 
thought, the serene wisdom of a healthful soul discovering 
something far more deeply interfused in “all that we behold 
from this green earth.” 

These “Thirty Poems,” by their very tranquillity, will at 
first repel those who have been stall-fed on the seething 
excitement of the latest modes, and flattered to the top of 
their bent with the jingling variety of its cadences. 

But give them another study, and their simplicity will 
have a most seductive charm. How easy it seems to write 
such natural lines! You would say that thoughts so fami- 
liar, verses 80 unadorned, must be commonplace. But learn 
to recognize the master-touch. We see bardlings who 
writhe before the oracle, striving how not to express them- 
selves. Are their ideals profounder, or only more involved? 
The answer is plain. Clear thought makes clear language. 
Who sees brightly paints distinctive forms. When one 
declares he cannot utter his conception, he has not fully 
conceived. The faculty of human expression is divinely 
infinite. Mr. Bryant rarely goes beyond his sight and 
knowledge, and we say that the secret of his simplicity is 
his self-restraint. This is at once the safeguard of his 
poetry, of his prose, and of his almost blameless life. 

We confess to feeling little of the critic’s irreverence in 
reviewing this Nestor of our poets. Though long past the 
age at which his leading compeer now shows symptoms of 
declension, he returns to his first love, and has added to his 
metrical works a collection equal to about one-half their 
previous amount. Among the Thirty Poems are a few that 
have appeared elsewhere, but we read the greater portion 
for the first time. There are two entirely new and sus- 
tained pieces, each longer than any of his earlier works. 
We have also the Fifth Book of Homer’s Odyssey, done into 
English blank-verse. The reader will perceive that this 
volume ig the most important contribution which American 
poetry has for some years received. 

The book opens with “ The Planting of the Apple-Tree,” 
now everywhere reprinted from magazine columns. ‘This 
exquisite lyric affords an illustration of the limit to which 
Mr. Bryant, as a melodist, is subjected. With a purpose 
evidently to give spirited abruptness to the refrain, the 
last verse of each stanza is a foot shorter than its corre- 
spondent. This has a certain effect, but jara harshly on the 
even cadence of the author's style; and a more fucile artist 
would have found a better way to achieve the desired result. 
When Mr. Bryant ventures beyond the established meters, 
it is with uncouthness and an air of doubt. He is in un- 
known waters, and would gladly touch firm land; but then, 
as we have said, he seldom ventures. The poem in ques- 
tion is followed by the perfectly beautiful “Snow Shower ;” 
a little further on we have “ Robert of Lincoln,” full of bird 
music and delicate humor ; and, toward the middle of the 
volume, the finely imaginative “Song of the Sower” teems 
with the richness of a fruitful theme. These four poems, 
though cast in molds of the author’s own devising, are, 
with the slight exception hitherto noted, in forms as well 
suited to the author’s genius, because as evenly and nobly 
balanced, as those of his well-remembered “June” and “ The 
Conqueror’s Grave.” 

On page 79 we find the only inelegant expression of the 
book: 


“ Springs eagerly, and faintly sinks, to where 
The mother waters lie.”’ 


If there are any pieces which could have been omitted 
from this collection, they are,“ An Invitation to the Coun- 
try,” the “Song for New Year’s Eve,” “The Wind and 
Stream,” “These Prairies Glow with Flowers,” and 
“The Mother’s Hymn.” It seems to us that many feebler 
singers might have printed these. Nor do the two poems 
evoked by the present war at all compare with that ringing 
clarion blast, “The Song of Marion’s Men,” which has 
stirred the pulses of every school-boy in the land, and to 
which no bugle but that of Motherwell could ever make 
response. 

There are two simple and affluent forms of English verse 
in whose mastery Mr. Bryant is without an American rival. 
The first is the iambic, quatrain, of which a familiar stanza, 
“Truth crushed to Earth,” in“The Battle-Field,” may be 
cited as a specimen. Perhaps the most finished poem of 
this volume is the “ Day-Dream.” The poet sits by Posilippo's 


steep, gazing at the bay, and recalling the olden time when 
its sea-nymphs were visible to the clear, believing eye. 
Witness such stanzas as these: 





“T sat and watched the eternal flow 
Of those sracoth billows toward the shore, 
While quivering lines of light below 
Ran with them on the ocean floor.” 


The Nereids rise before his view: 


“Then moved their coral lips; # strain, 
Low, sweet, and sorrowful, I heard, 
As if the murmurs of the main 
Were shaped to syllable and word. 


* % 7 * 
“¢ Barth rears her flowers for us no more; 
A half-remembered dream are we. 


Unseen we haunt the sunny shore, 
And swim, unmarked, the glassy sea. 


* * * . 


“¢ Yet sometimes, as in elder days, 
We come before the painter’s eye, 
Or fix the sculptor’s eager gaze, 
With no profaner witness nigh. 


“* And then the hearts of men grow warm 
With praise and wonder, asking where 
The artist saw the perfect form 
He copied forth in lines so fair ?’ ” 

The second of the forms above-named is that blank verse 
of which Mr. Bryant’s handling is always recognized. Set- 
ting aside the abuse of this noble English meter, exempli- 
fied in Young, Thompson, and a host of didactic writers, it 
is found in four distinct and luminous types. First, the 
Miltonic, in which Latin words and sonorous pauses and 
inversions predominate. This no one has satisfactorily 
written since the inventor whose name it bears. Second, 
the pure Heroic, modeled somewhat after the Greek, and 
largely indebted to Saxon words for its antique and epic 
vigor. Tennyson is a living master, and his “ Mort 
d’Arthur” and “Idyls of the King” are leading examples, of 
this form. Third, the Shakespearean-Dramatic ; and, lastly, 
the Reflqctive, of which Wordsworth had such high control. 
In the latter form, adapted to the poet’s serenest and pro- 
foundest moods, Mr. Bryant has not been excelled. His 
imprint stamps every line which he has thus written. Tho 
“ Thanatopsis” and “ Forest Hymn” are embalmed in litera- 
ture. Nor has his hand lost its cunning. In his new vol- 
ume, “A Rain Dream,” “The Night Journey of a River,” 
and “ The Constellations,” are poems which none but Bryant 
could have written, and in his loftiest method. They are 
compact of high imaginings. Take, from the first, an im- 
personation of 

the wind of night : 
A lonely wanderer between earth and cloud, 
In the black shadow and the chilly mist, 
Along the streaming mountain side, and through 
The dripping woods, and o’er the plashy fields, 
Roaming and sorrowing still, like one who makes 
The journey of life alone, and nowhere meets 
A welcome or a friend, and still goes on 
In darkness.” 

The pieces to which we have alluded, as the longest in the 
book, “Sella” and “The xittle Children of the Snow,” as well 
as the translation from Homer, are also in blank verse. 
The first two, in their pure, artistic interest, present a 
marked contrast to that rhythmical essay, “The Ages,” 
which is the first in date and extent, and the least in value, 
of Mr. Bryant’s former productions. 

“Sella” occupies thirty-two delicious pages. 
story of 


It is a 


“the days of old, 

The days when there were goodly marvels yet,” 
of a maiden living near a streamlet whose current had a 
mystic charm to woo her. She haunted some lake or river 
from morn till night, loving the waters, and yearning for a 
knowledge of the great sea. One day a marvelous pair of 
slippers, inscribed with her name, are found upon the 
streamlet’s brink. Whenshe puts them on she can fearlessly 
plunge beneath the current, and follow its windings to the 
ocean, in whose recesses she meets, and learns to love, the 
blissful creatures of the deep. She returns to her cottage- 
home ; but as time rolls on her absences are frequent and 
longer. At last her brothers resolve to stop such practices, 
espy the hiding-place of the slippers, steal them, and return 
them to the eager brook. The gods give not their favors 
twice, and Sella was for ever banished from her dearer life, 
but became a benefactress of the upper world. When she 
died, 


“ A hundred cities mourned her, and her death 
Saddened the pastoral valleys.” 


“The Little People of the Snow” is a sweet eclogue, 
wherein Uncle John tells a fairy tale to Alice : a story of a 
little mountain maid who was tempted by the snow-elves to 
roam beyond limits set by her parents, and who saw the 
myriad wonders of the crystal world, but at last perished, 
chilled to death with the very hospitality of her colder- 
blooded companions. Since Eva's burial, 


+_-never more 
The little people of the snow were seen 
By humsneyes, *© * * & 
For a decree went forth to cut ther off, 





For ever, from communion with mankind,” 
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The verse of these two poems is light and graceful, me- 
lodiously adapted to their themes, and greatly modified from 
Mr. Bryant's reflective style. Theyare imaginative through- 
out, but especially attractive for the rare fancy which 
sparkles in every line. The author's heart seems budding 
with a greenness which it somewhat lacked in the spring- 
time of his life, and thus, by natural piety, could we also wish 
our days “ bound each to each.” 

A few comments on his version of the Fifth Odyssey. A 
new Homeric translation is always of novel interest. No 
rendering has been thoroughly successful. Chapman’s ver- 
sion, though “loud and bold,” is too often careless and 
obscure. Pope’s flowing couplets are anything but a trans- 
lation. Cowper's unrhymed efforts are preferable, but the 
bard of Olney lost all his simplicity, and became turgid and 
involved, laden with those stronger measures than his own. 
Critics vary with regard to the merits of Sotheby, Newman, 
Mumford, and the rest. There is room and a welcome fora 
truly meritorious version of the Homeric poems. 

We do not think that a complete translation, after the 
manner of Mr. Bryant, would supply this want. In a note, 
justly censuring the stiff inversions of Cowper, he says : 
“ Homer, of course, wrote in idiomatic Greek, and, in order 
to produce either a true copy of the original, or an agreeable 
poem, should have been translated into idiomatic English.” 
True, but Homer’s idioms are those of the Epic (early Ionic) 
dialect—as far apart, in construction and word-formation, 
from the Attic, or the polished later Ionic, as the text 
of Chaucer is from that of Pope. The poems of Homer, 
however, unlike those of our early English bards, are in a 
measured and exactly finished, though antique verse; their 
faultless art filling every appreciative reader with delight, 
and rendering them patent to all time. Now Mr. Bryant has 
succeeded, first, in presenting a literal version of the Greek, 
and, second, in forcing his verse translation to assume the 
modern English synthesis. We have compared a few pas- 
sages with the original, and are struck with their fidelity. 
Few words are added or omitted, and the sense is generally 
correct. But the very success of the translator’s second in- 
tention has the effect of commonplace. 
of the book: 


Take the opening 


“ Aurora, rising from her eouch beside 
The famed Tithonus, brought the light of day 
To men and to immortals. Then the gods 
Came to their seats in council. With them came 
High thundering Jupiter, amongst them all 
The mightiest. Pallas, mindful of the past, 
Spoke of Ulysses and his many woes, 
Grieved that he still was with the island nymph.” 


This exordium verges on the prosaic. Homer says the 
same thing, and in about the same space ; but the stately 
choice and order of his language lift it to the dignity of epic 
verse. Another instance : the line, 


“ Ulysses, the sagacious, answered her,” 
is a meager substitute for the resonant and courtly 
“Tyr &) araueBduevoc mpockdy torvuyrig ‘Odvecerc.” 


Mr. Bryant's version loses the essential quality of rest, which 


makes the antique song carry us ever forward without pall- | 


ing to the ear. The genius of the Homeric ballad, like that 
of a skillfully managed fantasia, is to return incessantly to the 
“theme,” and, after the longest and loftiest flights, by a 
recurrence to the refrain, to prepare the listener for another 
rapture. In the monotonous interludes, which always in- 
troduce the same personage in the same language, there is 
a just scorn of varying light mechanic matters when a noble 
subject is in hand. 

The Olympian hierarchy will not forgive Mr. Bryant for 
converting their high-sounding names into Latin equivalents. 
In fact, that characteristic of his style which most unfits it 
for translation of the Greek is its Latinism. It was impos- 
sible for the Romans to catch and reproduce the Hellenic 
spirit. We have no sympathy with the cant which depre- 
cates the use of those Latin words by which our language is 
most enriched ; but it is a fact that the Greek is best ex- 
pressed by authors who rely chiefly on the Saxon, and that 


there is a singular harmony between the effects of the Greek 


and Saxon verse. To conclude: Homer will never receive 
an adequate translation; but the method which indicates it- 


self as the nearest means thereto, is that of the aforesaid 
pure-Heroic blank- verse. The latter is full of Saxon strength, | 
adapting itself to the sonorous refrain, and constructed in 
that epic order of words which is as natural to one century 
Probably the “Mort d’Arthur” of Tennyson. 
and Matthew Arnold's “ Balder Dead,” are the best specimens 


as to another. 


of this method in our language. 


With Spanish poetry Mr. Bryant is entirely successful. | English. Philosophy begins when men begin to ask “ why?” 
His vers® renders the grave Roman feeling of the Castilian | This leads first to religious belief, and when that is more 
Every reader will be | thoroughly scrutinized, we come to the idea of a system, or 


muse to our outer and inner senses. 


arrived ; but they breathe compliance with the sweet law 
of Nature’s successions, and are radiant with faith that looks 
beyond the vail. His philosophy, like his poetic art,resem- 
bles a tranquil river still widening toward the close. 

And now, in a brief and merely suggestive review, how 
little fault we have been able to find with these “ Thirty 
Poems!” Their excellences have grown upon us ; for their 
author incases himself in proof, and is open to few charges, 
save that of being “faultily faultless.” They have the effect 
of Kensett’s pictures—cool, rich, dark, satisfying, a welcome 
relief from the feverish midday glare, the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land. With all this, such a burden of 
rhymes now loads the press, that it is doubtful whether, if 
Mr. Bryant were for the first time craving the public suf- 
frage, he would assume a central position in the hemicycle 
of our poets. For the unusual, not the noblest, is in vogue. It 
was. much for him tohave commenced in that fallow-period of 
American literature, when any writer was noticeable; and 
fortunate that his sure excellence thus reached the fore- 
ground, where all pause to catch the deep sound of his 
chanting. To you, who have yet your laurels to win, and 
would fain win them purely, what heart-searching years of 
inappreciation and neglect! Your task is harder than his. 
But approach the altar with his reverent step ; be simple, 
conscientious, impassioned, assured of the goal. 


Thus you, 
he says, may also 


‘“ Frame a lay 
That haply may endure from age to age, 
And they who read shall say : 
What witchery hangs upon this poet’s page! 
What art is his, the written spells to find 
That sway from mood to mood the willing mind !”” 





NEALE’'S ANALOGY OF THOUGHT AND NATURE* 


METAPHYSICAL work, to solve the problem of Thought 
and Nature, constructed in the main on the principles 
of the Hegelian philosophy, is certainly a novelty in Eng- 
lish literature. Hegel’s Philosophy of History has been 
translated in Bohn’s Library; a good account of his Philo- 
sophy of Right appeared in the Oxford Essays; a Sketch 
of his Subjective Logic, by H. Sloman and J. Wallon, was 
published in London in 1855; but beyond these slight 
attempts, he has not as yet directly affected the tone of 
English speculation. Mr. Neale, in a concise and critical 
manner, and with unusual ability, endeavors to show that the 
fundamental idea of Hegel’s system brings order into the chaos 
| of the schools, and solves the main problem of philosophical 
|investigation. This he does in a method of his own, and 
with constant reference to the positions of cotemporaneous 
philosophers. It is the first work of the author that has 
| fallen under our notice. It hasa definite purpose ; is clear in 
thought and statement, progressive in method, and as intelli- 
gible to common readers as the abstruse nature of the sub- 
jects admits. While adopting the scheme of the Hegelian 
dialectics, it arrives,on some vital questions, at more definite 
results, more in harmony withjfreligious belief, than are those 
| of the great Teutonic philosopher. In these respects, too, 
jit is quite in advance of the expositions of Hegelianism 
given by Professor A. Vera, the French advocate of this 
system. As an indication of the tendencies of speculative 
inquiry, some account of this new analogy may not be unac- 
| ceptable to the readers of the Rounp Taste. 
| The tendency of science is to unity. 








Physical investiga- 
tions are fast confirming the doctrine of unity of force, 
which reason demands. May not this unity extend still fur- 

| ther? Is there not unity in both thought and nature as well 

as in nature? Or, in other words, is not the unity which we 
find in nature of the same kind as the unity which we find 
in thought? To show thisis Mr. Neale’s object. Hence 
the title of the book is rather below his mark—it is not 
analogy, but unity, or identity, which he seeks to demon- 
strate. As is thought, sois nature. Nature is the expres- 
sion of mind. The same laws run through both. The course 
of investigation is—(1) to examine the process of thought 
| in our own minds, and see what is essential to it ; (2) to trace 

\the growth of thought through the series of metaphysical 

|systems from the days of Thales; (3) to compare the 

| results obtained from these two lines of investigation with 
| the conclusions to which science has arrived, and show that 
| the unity sought is thus established. 

| The First Part of the work, on the Law of Thought, dis- 
cusses in seven chapters the Characteristics of Thought, 

| its Conditions, its Development, the Process of Judgment, 

{Inductive Thought, and Deductive Thought. All of these 
chapters contain acute and profound investigations, and 

| criticisms of the current philosophies, German, French, and 





conjoins the parts into unity, and general terms express 
this unity. As Fuseli says, “No great idea was ever formed 
in fragments. He alone can conceive and compare who has 
the whole at once before him.” On this principle, as 
opposed to those who make abstraction to be the first 
effort in reflection, Mr. Neale lays great stress, and justly. 
He shows that abstraction presupposes, and is inconceiv- 
able without, this constructive process. This alone gives 
unity to thought and to philosophy. 

But what are the conditions of thought as bare thought? 
The first condition is that of simple being, unlimited and 
void. And this, the author says, is the same as the idea of 
space—as “an unlimited power of expansion, an infinite possi- 
bility of construction.” Here he differs from both Kant and 
Hegel, and, it seems to us, is not sufficiently precise in his 
definitions or strict in his deductions. The power of thought 
in constructing may be unlimited, and it may presuppose that 
space is, but it is certainly not identical with the idea of 
space itself. Space is more than “thought made visible to 
itself.” And the same may be said of time, which is here 
deduced from vibration or motion in space. In fact, these 
two ideas of space and time contain some of the chief 
puzzles of philosophy, whether we regard their origin or 
their nature. They are presupposed in all thinking, rather 
than the product of thought. Space, as Leibnitz says, “ is 
the order of coexistence, and time is the order of succes- 
sion ;” and under these two forms we necessarily conceive 
all that is finite and relative—all motion, quantity, and quality. 
All thought, too, as Mr. Neale urges, has of necessity 
two functions, “ (1) determining distinctions, and (2) combin- 
ing them into unities of parts standing in definite rela- 
tions.” 

Our limits will not admit anything like a full analysis of 
the further “ development” of thought in this treatise. The 
order followed, with some modifications, is that of the Hege- 
lian categories: 1. Relations of Coexistence ; 2. Relations of 
Succession ; 3. Union of Coexistence and Succession. After 
these the process of judgment is clearly analyzed, and re- 
solved into four series: 1. Qualitative; 2. Quantitative ; 
3. Inductive ; 4. Necessary Judgments. In Appendix II., the 
author vindicates his analysis in comparison with the schemes 
of Kant and Hegel. The sixth chapter is one of the best in 
the book—on the Syllogism, and the Inductive process. 
The insufficiency of the theory of induction in current logi- 
cal works is clearly exposed. Mr. Neale finds the principle 
of the inductive process in the conception of a“ type,” or 
“that of fixed relations subsisting among changeable par- 
ticulars, through which the infinite variety of the individual 
is united into classes.” “We believe in the uniformity of 
nature, because we divine, though we may not understand, 
the unchangeable thoughts expressed by her phenomena.” 
This may not be the best and strictest mode of stating the 
principle involved, but there can be no question that some 
such principle is needed to give to the inductive process a 
just claim to scientific validity. From inductive, the author 
passes to deductive thought, vindicating in this connection 
the idea of design (final causes); and sums up the main 
results as to the Law of Thought in the following general 
statement: “ The action of thought consists in producing a 
unity of subject and object through a perpetual process, 
wherein the subject continually distinguishes itself from 
itself to form its own object, setting itself over against 
itself as the other of itself, in order to use this other as the 
means of its own realization.” Those familiar with Hegel’s 
definitions will find in this somewhat uncouth English the 
reflection of his views. But the use which Mr. Neale makes 
of this general law is, as we shall see, different from that of 
the German pantheist. 

TheSecond Part of the volume, on the History of Thought, 
is a rapid summary (in which too much reliance is sometimes 
put upon Maurice’s History of Philosophy) of the leading 
philosophical systems, with the intent of showing that the 
same law of thought runs through, and is illustrated in, the 
history of human speculation. Some incidental criticisms 
show a good degree of insight. To Bacon credit is rightly 
given for a higher philosophy than many ascribe to him. 
The denial, by Hamilton and Mansel, of the positive nature of 
our ideas of the infinite and the absolute is sharply rebutted, 
as is also the materialism of Comte and Herbert Spencer. 
Of Jonathan Edwards all that is said is, “that he resolved 
the function of the will into the action and opposition of 
motives.” The various systems of philosophy, from Plato 
and Aristotle, through Descartes and Bacon, to Comte and 
Hegel, form a double and contrasted series, the one finding 
the inmost reality in spiritual being, the other in physical 
being ; yet both pervaded by the same law of thought. This 
law of thought, then, in both mind and matter, is what re- 
mains to be explained. And so we come to the third part— 





repaid by a study of that Latinesque production, “The | 8 ultimate explanation of the grounds and reasons of things. 
Ruins of Italica ;’ and “ The Lost Bird” (by Carolina Colorado | The primal and instinctive action of thonght is found, not 


de Perry) is suggestive and melodious as the Spanish lyric | in abstractions, but in construction. 


itself. 
Throughout the volume are evidences of a serene and joy 


. the diversity 
ous prime, which age cannot wither, nor the rust of years 


the whole comes that of the parts; after the unity comes 


After the conception of 


after the construction is the analysis. 
* Thought is an equation. of which the sense forms one | that the planets may be moved in their course by angele, 








| the “ Divination of Thought.” 


If, now, all the phenomena of nature are produced accord- 
ing to the law of thought. what must be the inevitable con- 
clusion as to the souree or author of nature? *The 
| Scientific reader.” says Mr. Neale, “justly smiles at the 
suggestion of Mr. Ward, in his ‘ Ideal of a Christian Church,’ 


corrode. “The Life that Is,” “A Sick Bed.” “The New |side, and the symbol [the word] the other.” The mind | who conform in all respects to the action of gravitation, 


and the Od,” “ 


the season to which the singer and his life-companions have | tart Neale, a. 


The Cloud on the Way,” are all recognitions of | 





* The Analogy of Thought and Nature Investigated 
va London : Williams & Norgate. 1863. pp. 260. 


. By Edward Vansit- 


which leaves them nothing to do. But he would fall into a 
| similar absurdity if, finding the phenomena of naturejto be 
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such as ought to result from the action of a thinking being, 
he nevertheless ascribes them to the action of some un- 
known power which acts like a thinking being, but without 
thinking.” 

The existence of such a law of thought is then traced 
through Inorganic Being (ch. xii, which also contains an 
ingenious attempt to resolve the attractive and repellant 
forces into one force); Organized Being (ch. xiii., in which 
Darwin’s theory is well handled); Intelligent Being (ch. 
xiv.) ; and then in its applications to the Divine Being. 

Under this last head, it is shown that the study of the 
power displayed in nature has its highest manifestation in a 
sympathizing, that is, a loving will. Such a will governs 
nature and man. ‘The difficulties urged against the common 
arguments for the existence of God are held not to apply to 
the “law of thought” which is found to pervade nature and 
history. Wherever there is thought, there must be con- 
sciousness. Hence we must ascribe to God “a conscious- 
ness distinct from our consciousness, and involved in his 
action in creation.” By yet further deductions, the author 
aims to show that “the conception of Trinity in Unity is 
the real scientific expression for the power manifested in 
nature.” This, “while it satisfies in the most complete 
manner the religious apprehension of the Divine as a con- 
scious loving will, is also the most appropriate expression 
for the scientific conception of the Divine as the principle 
of law and order.” Still further, “If the crown of manhood 
consists in*a sympathizing will which governs all our 
natural instincts by harmonizing each with all the rest, 
allowing none either to crush or to be crushed, it is quite 
consistent with human nature that this will should be mani- 
fested in its perfection in some one man, who must thus 
become the type of true humanity, and the spiritual head 
of the human race, uniting in one person those qualities of 
tender affection and immovable purpose which, divided in 
mankind in general, form the distinguishing features of the 
female and male characters.” 

Whatever judgment may be passed upon the scientific 
validity of these and similar deductions, they certainly indi- 
cate a somewhat remarkable and striking drift of thought in 
English speculation. Hardly orthodox in some aspects. 
presenting abstract truths rather than the concrete forms of 
faith, they yet show that even to the speculative mind 
there are profound thoughts as well as mysteries in the 
Christian revelation, No mere deistic abstractions can 
solve the questions bearing upon the relation of thought to 
being. Mr. Neale’s object was not to teach theology, but 
philosophy. Yet his philosophy ruus into theology. His 
principle of the unity of opposites leads him to some state- 
ments on the nature of evil and sin which seem to imply its 
necessity in a created universe. In respect to moral law 
and human freedom, he is somewhat indefinite. Yet, with 
these drawbacks, this volume, in a concise compass, con- 
tains discussions and principles which will enlist the sym- 
pathies of earnest thinkers. 

Mr. Neale’s divergence from Hegel may be thus stated. 
Both agree that there is thought in nature ; that the phe- 
nomenal world is evolved by a rational process from the 
ideal or spiritual ; that the laws of thought permeate things. 
Both agree, further, that this process of thought consists in 
the production of opposite forces or antagonisms, which are 
resolved into a higher unity, and so on without cessation. 
But in Hegel this law of thought is held to be adequate 
of itself to produce the order of nature, while Neale says 
that a conscious, personal will is necessary to account for 
the result. 

Four appendixes investigate the Relation of Mathematics 
to Metaphysics ; the Order of Connection amongst Judg- 
ments and Syllogisms,and the Difference between Induction 
and Deduction; the Logic of the Schools ; and the Principle 
of Beauty. 

In the printing of German, and especially of German 
names, there are frequent mistakes. Trendelenburg is 
always given as “Trendelenberg ;” I. H. Fichte becomes 
“T. H. Fichte ;” Braniss is “ Bramiss ;” Czolbe is “ Czobbe,” 
etc. 








POLITICAL EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE* 


HE lack of proper political education in this country has 
long attracted the attention of thoughtful men, but no 
one, as yet, has hit on just the way to supply it. Each man 
who studies politics as a science almost irresistibly becomes 
attached to one or more of the partisan theories of the day, 
and as inevitably imparts his peculiar notions to those whom 
he has under instruction. Fight against it as he may, he 
cannot escape it. Indeed, it often happens that the most 
bigoted, the most prejudiced persons, are the loudest shout- 
ers for liberality and fairness. The work before us is re- 
markably free from bias, the author accepting the plain letter 
of the Constitution of the United States and the words of 
various decisions of the highest judicial authorities in the 
country, rather than inferences that may have been wrung 
from them by party zealots. This is acommendable charac- 
teristic of the book. Besides, it is quite comprehensive, so 





* The Political Manual, being a complete view of the Theory and Practice 
of and State Governments of the United States, adapted to the 
use of colleges, ies, and schools, by Edward D. Mansfield. A. 8. 
Barnes & Barr. New York. 
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much so that we think it hardly just to instance omissions, 
though they ought not to have escaped the author’s notice. 

The war is teaching our people many lessons, but none, 
perhap&, of more importance than the necessity of general 
political education. In theory we have always recognized 
it, but the conviction has not been vital enough to lead to 
any sufficient action. A free government is only possible 
where the people are intelligent—this is universally conceded. 
The appearance of a republic may exist where the masses 
are ignorant, but it will be the appearance only ; there will 
be an aristocracy of some sort at bottom, and almost in- 
evitably that most detestable of all, the aristocracy of dema- 
gogues, controlling the people by mere arts, and govern- 
ing the nation for their own advantage. It cannot be 
denied but that this element has been and still is quite too 
strong in our own Government for the national welfare, and 
too conspicuous for its honor. The only remedy is an in- 
crease of popular intelligence. It may be said with some 
correctness that the present rebellion and civil war would 
never have occurred if the American people had been poli- 
tically educated. If the common people of the South had 
received a public-school education and been raised to an 
average intelligence with the Northern people, they would 
not as readily have become the dupes of ambitious leaders ; 
if they had been taught the first principles of our system 
of government, it would be impossible for them to 
receive the absurd and destructive theory of secession. 
Nor do we hesitate to say that, if our Northern people had 
been so well taught in politics as in literature and science, 
and had comprehended the limits of constitutional action 
and responsibility, a great many needless irritations in our 
legislation and public intercourse with the South would 
have been avoided, and slavery would probably have re- 
mained to be gradually and peacefully displaced by the 
progress of civilization and Christianity. Not that we regret 
its violent overthrow, now that the necessity is providen- 
tially upon us. We speak only of what might have been. 

What our national condition calls for is not merely 
general education—the extension of the culture furnished 
by our common schools to all the people of the nation, and 
of our higher schools and colleges to larger numbers—but 
political education. The people get what political knowl- 
edge they have by accident—from the stump speaker and 
the party newspaper. From these sources some true ideas 
may be gleaned, mixed with many that ure false or crude. 
There is no political education of the people, in any ade- 
quate sense. Why should there not be? The average 
American boy, between ten and fifteen years of age, can 
readily comprehend the federal and state constitutions, and 
the general principles of government and law. A single 
lesson per week on these topics would fit a boy better, 
before leaving school, for the duties and responsibilities of 
an American citizen, than many men who aspire to and 
attain high positions in the government can boast. We 
present this matter as eminently practical and practicable. 
We believe the time is near at hand for definite and syste- 
matic efforts for the political education of the whole Ameri- 
can people, and we see in the accomplishment of that effort 
the highest possible guaranty of the permanence of our 
republican institutions ; and not only of their permanence, 
but their purity, and their rapid advance toward perfec- 
tion. 

We once dreamed that we were secured against internal 
commotions by the freedom of our institutions. The civil 
war has dispelled that illusion. We may be correct in our 
present belief that,after the existing rebellion is suppressed 
and its inciting cause obliterated, we shall need fear no 
further attempts at revolution for a generation or a century 
to come. Yet we may suffer such corruptions and perver- 
sions under the forms of republican government as will be 
only less injurious than open usurpation and despotism ; 
and it is easy to see how this may be brought about. The 
balance of power where parties are closely divided, as they 
almost always are in this country, is in the hands of a few, 
and those few almost certainly men of no political convic- 
tions and no character. We see illustrations of this in some 
of our great cities, where the very dregs of society control 
the local elections, and dictate the course of municipal 
affairs, by giving their support to the party that will cater 
most to their passions and prejudices. This is a terrible 
power in such hands, and terribly it is sometimes used. 
We see no remedy for it but in the political training of the 
whole people. Accomplish this, and the influence of the 
dangerous classes will be more than counteracted by 
that of the large body of intelligent and disinterested | 
xoters, whose comprehension of public affairs, and freedom | 
from mere party trammels, will insure their suffrages to 
what seems to them the right polity, without regard to the 
epithets and fallacies by which the ignorant and prejudiced 
are misled. It is a humiliating confession, but it is too true | 
to be concealed, that we have now no confidence that any | 
measure will prevail because it is just and politic. There 
are so many abnormal and illegitimate influences at work 
that the wrong is quite as likely to prevail as the right in 
any given case ; or if the right principle obtains popular 
support, corrupt and insincere men get into power as its 
professed representatives, and so dishonor and retard the 
cause they were elected to maintain. We seek for some 











cure for all these evils of democratic government, and wo 
find it nowhere but in the education of the people—not 
only in letters and science, but more especially in political 
science, in the general theory of free government, in a well- 
defined knowledge of our own constitutions and forms of 
administration. As we prepare to throw down the sword 
and the musket, and to raise our thanksgiving over Liberty 
and Union restored and reaffirmed, let us lay the “ founda- 
tions of many generations” deep and strong in the educa- 
tion of the eople, that henceforth we may not only 
venerate Liberty and Law, but know ,how to preserve 
them. 

It is for these reasons that we rejoice at the appearance 
of every new text-book of political science, especially as re- 
lated to our own government ; and if a perfect one has not 
been produced as yet, it only shows how difficult it will be 
to compile such a one, and how valuable it will be when it 
does appear. 





AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP IN INDIA* 


HE Madras Presidency of British India is in Southern 
Hindostan, on the Coromandel coast, and has a popula- 
tion of some thirty millions. The city of Madras, the 
capital of the Presidency, is about thirty degrees north, on 
the Bay of Bengal. It is nine miles long, three and a half 
miles broad, and has 720,000 inhabitants. It thus resembles 
New York city in shape and size. If we imagine New York 
the capital of a presidency of thirty millions of people under 
British rule, we have an idea of the seat of the literary and 
Christian labors of Dr. Winslow. In connection with the 
presiding and conducting of a native high school or coilege, 
having from 150 to 400 pupils, besides numerous subordin- 
ate schools ; the supervision of the translation and publish- 
ing of the Seriptures; the care of a native church; the 
duties of secretary of the mission, and financial agent of two 
other missions—he has persistently devoted a certain por- 
tion of every day to what, we think, posterity will regard as 
the crowning work of his life. It is thus announced in the 
Madras Times: “'The Rev. Dr. Winslow has completed an 
important work, which lays the inhabitants of this Presi- 
dency, both English and native, under great obligations. 
We publish this day an advertisement announcing the issue 
of his Comprehensive Tamil and English Dictionary of High 
and Low Tamil, a work of prodigious labor and great value, 
Dr. Winslow, from his great knowledge of Tamil and his 
long experience, has been eminently qualified to carry on a 
work of this nature to a successful issue. We can only say 
that we consider the British nation, no less than the literary 
world, to be deeply indebted to our renowned friend.” 
There are similar notices in other leading journals of India 
and of Great Britain. 

This product of American scholarship in Oriental literature 
lies before us. It consists of 976 quarto pages, of three columns 
each, closely and beautifully printed, and contains more than 
67,000 Tamil words, and 30,551 more than any previous Tamil 
and English dictionary of the language. It thus appears 
that nearly half of all the words in the Tamil language owe 
their English lexicographic birth and position to the labors 
of our American orientalist. The work before us includes 
both the common and poetic dialects, and the astronomical, 
astrological, mythological, botanical, scientific, and officia! 
terms, together with the names of authors, poets, heroes, 
and gods. It thus initiates the learner not only into the 
language, but into its literature, and makes him acquainted 
with the philosophies, mythologies, sciences, traditions, 
superstitions, and customs of the Hindoos. The Tamil is 
said to be one of the most copious, refined, and polished 
languages spoken by man ; in its poetic forms more polished 
and exact than the Greek, and in both dialects, with its bor- 
|rowed tongues, more copious than the Latin. It is very 
ancient, having been a highly polished language before the 
principal basis of the English had a written character. 

The learned author has adopted an original arrangement 
of the verbs. He says that all the other parts of the verbs 
flow naturally from the imperative singular, and that he finds 
this the most simple and natural arrangement. He thus 
makes an important advance on all preceding steps, not only 
in this but other languages, in the grammatical analysis of 
this most difficult part of speech. The original introduction 
of nearly half of the classical words in Tamil literature, in 
connection with translations of peculiar idioms and phrases, 
and the scholarly and philosophical. arrangement of the 
whole work, make this the first and only comprehensive and 
complete Tamil and English dictionary ever published. It 


| is a great honor to American scholarship that one of our own 


number should have produced this work. 
The author is now engaged, we understand, in preparing 





an abridgment of the large work for common use, and 
other literary labors connected with his mission. He has 
been offered high rewards for hie service in other depart- 
ments, and for the dictionary to be issued as a British work 
but he has been unfaltering in allegiance to the great Chris- 
tian cause to which he had devoted his life and to the honor 
of his native country. It may not be improper to add 
that the author has two brothers in this country, the Rev. 





* A Comprehensive Tamil and English Dictiona: 








of High and Low Tamil 
Mad. 


By the Rev Miron Winslow, D.D., American Missionary at ras. 
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Hubbard Winslow, D.D., of New York, and Rev. Gordon 
Winslow, D.D., late rector of St. Paul’s church, §.1., now 
Inspector of the Army of the Potomac for the Sanitary 
Commission. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL.* 


HE laborer is too apt to fall into the common error that 
there is an antagonism between labor and capital, and 
on the other hand the capitalist is as apt to fall into the 
same error, or one closely allied to it, which consists in be- 
lieving that capital is always the patron of labor, and that 
labor must therefore always submit to its exactions. When 
antagonism does arise, it is of course tolerably certain that 
the victory will be with capital, if the latter has the tenacity 
of purpose to carry the contest forward al'outrance. But 
there is no real opposition between the two, unless when 
created by a wrong on one side or the other. 

Itis alsoa common mistake of the “laboring man” so called, 
to think men of his class the only laborers, and to judge of 
the rights and wrongs of labor as if related only to the 
rich and the poor, and not involving at all the condition and 
rights of men commonly reckoned among therich. All men 
who are engaged in business life are laborers. The owner 
of the great factory is a dealer in labor, both as a purchaser 
and seller. He is just as completely enveloped and control- 
led by the natural laws of labor in selling his goods, which 
are the product of labor, as he is in employing inen to work 
for him. The proprietor of the newspaper, who publishes 
and sells it, the editor who arranges the material, the sub- 
editors and reporters who collect it, the compositor who 
sets the type, and the pressman, fly-boys, and feeders are all 
engaged in labor, all dependent on the price of labor for 
their living and profits, all controlled by the law of supply 
and demand. This universality of the laws which regulate 
work is not sufficiently looked at by the laboring man, It 
would never do for the operatives in a factory to argue that 
they may consider their employers as rich men, not depend- 
ent on the price of labor for their wealth. There is such a 
thing as forcing prices up beyond the rate at which the cap- 
italist can afford to make and sell goods. And this is be- 
cause the price of the goods is not determined by the laws 
in one factory or one city, or even in one country. The 
price of labor in France and in England has an immediate 
and visible effect on the value of labor here, and it is use- 
less to struggle against that effect. It must be taken into 
consideration in all cases where men seek to establish a def- 
inite or arbitrary price for labor. The interests of capital 
and labor are thoroughly interwoven, and each is dependent 
on the other. Those interests are mutual, not antagonistic. 

There is one grand truth which must be kept in mind by 
one who would judge correctly on this subject: to wit, that 
the laws of trade and employment, by which we mean the 
natural laws regulating them, are as certain as the law of 
gravitation, or any other of the settled principles regulating 
the movements and rests of lifeless bodies. The price of 
labor will always regulate itself by these rules. There are 
exceptions to all rules, and to these as to others. but the 
rules are sure to operate finally in ninety-nine cases out of 
the hundred, however that operation may be temporarily ob 
structed by combinations or other human interpositions. 
These rules existing, it is plain that combinations to regulate 
the relations of capital and labor are more likely to do harm 
than good. Combinations of employers are at once con- 
demned by all right-minded men. Why should combinations 
of laborers be less liable to condemnation? We are all 
moved with sympathy for the poorer classes of laborers 
who seem to be ground down by the low wages they receive. 
But is it not an error to believe, as some do, that the em- 
ployers fix the rate of wages at their own arbitrary prices?” 
The laborer thinks that they do so, and charges the result 
onthe willoftheemployer. But let us takea fair view of the 
entire field, and we shall be very likely to ascertain that there 
is another regulating cause to fix the price of labor. The 
great law of supply and demand determines its value. For 
example, if a thousand persons wish employment in a trade 
which can only furnish the employment to eight hundred, 
the question always arises between labor and capital, as it 
put by capital, “What can you afford to take, and what can 
I afford to pay?” On the other hand, if a thousand men 
are wanted in a certain field of labor, and only eight 
hundred present themselves, the question is slightly 
changed, and now labor asks, “ What can you afford to 
pay, and what can I afford to take?” It is vain to attempt 
by combinations on either side to prevent the ultimate put- 
ting and answering of this question, and its determining ef- 
fect on prices of labor. A combination of laborers may, 
indeed, for a while prevent the question from being put by 


necessity of governmental interference. All combinations 
of men, either on the side of labor or on that of capital, to 
force the laws of trade and the prices of labor, tend toward 
overthrowing the peaceable effect of those naturdl laws, 
and to the creation of disagreement between labor and cap- 
ital, and thus to the necessity of an interference of govern- 
ment. 

The moment that we come to that point, the interference 
of government with the prices and times or amounts of 
labor, we are treading upon dangerous ground. Far better 
to have all such things regulated by agreement between man 
and man than by a monarch or a legislature. In all things 
men should seek to avoid the necessity of being governed. 
It is not necessary for a man to feel his government one- 
half as much as most mendo. Taxation aside, a good, 
peaceable, and benevolent man may walk long life in 
New York and scarcely ever have occasion to know that 
there is a government, so far as his personal liberty and ac- 
tion are concerned. And the perfection of society will be 
that which knows no necessity for the interference of a 
police regulation, because men agree with each other, peace- 
fully and without compulsion. 

It is clearly more desirable that the relations of the em- 
ployer and employed should always be regulated as a mat- 
ter of personal agreement, than that the attempt of one to 
force the free will of the other should result in bringing 
government into the contest. But as men are not all benev- 
olent, peaceable, right-minded, and honest, it is by no means 
certain, even in our country, that government will not be 
called on to regulate the relations of labor to capital, by 
prescribing hours of work, rates of pay, or in some other 
manner. 

Here, however, we all are afloat on asea of trouble. The 
attempt to regulate labor by law of human invention has 
proved always a failure, either because of the weakness and 
ineffectual character of the legislation, or because of its ex- 
treme and despotic character. By law, we must be under- 
derstood as intending to say law-making, whether by auto- 
crat, by assembly, or by the growth of years, as with the 
principles of the common law. 

The effect of law on the relations of employer and em- 
ployed is one of the most interesting subjects of study in 
the history of the race. To a great degree that history is 
the history of labor. Doubtless, the natural condition of 
man is that which was decreed in Eden, that he should earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. We can easily see 
how the change occurred by which men, instead of laboring 
each for himself, began to labor for one another. The 
instant that a man’s wants or desires exceeded the simple 
ability of his own hands to supply, he began to call for the 
assistance of others. But he must then possess one of two 
things—either the means of hiring labor, by giving for it 
what would gratify the laborer’s desires,and thus induce him 
to labor for another, or the strength to compel weaker men 
to labor for him, willing or not, with or without hire, as the 
stronger pleased. One of the first results of man’s sin after 
the fall was the introduction of this alternative into the 
relations of human beings to each other. And history 
indicates the sad fact that in the main the latter alternative 
was adopted, and thus involuntary servitude became an 
institution of human society. And when the relation of the 
serving and the served was once thoroughly established, it 
extended its effects, and all the gradations of society grew 
from it, such as we see preserved in the aristocratic gov- 
ernments of both ancient and modern times. The founda- 
tion of a free republican government has in all ages and 
countries been a work of extreme difficulty, because of 
the results of these established relations—results which 
affect the minds of men here scarcely less than in Europe, 
and even in Asia. 

q The direction both of legislation and of that custom 
which makes law, in all countries, has been too frequently 
toward an immediate instead of an ultimate resulting 
good, and in this is to be found the reason for the failure of 
so many plans for the regulation of capital and labor. For 
example, the theory being that men ought to be equal, the 
reformer too frequently sets to work to overturn the whole 


that in the chaos produced men, like water, will sink into a 
calm level. There is no need to show the folly of the expec- 
tation. On the other hand, the theory being that the grada- 


construction of society, men legislate, as in England, so as 
to perpetuate the relations between the superior and in- 
ferior, and the result is a constant widening of the gulf of 
separation, and the pressure of the inferior constantly into a 





lower and more dependent condition. We have no space 


fabric on which the laws producing inequality rest, thinking | 


tions, as they exist, are a natural and necessary part of the | 








‘ * el .| here to search out the golden mean which must be the aim 
capital, “ What can I afford to pay?” but a combination of lof the statesman and philanthropist to achieve. It has 
capitalists (which always exists, whether nominal or actual, | been our effort in this article only to suggest each theughie 
in the relations of trade) will inevitbly meet the restraint le seer. Rendh QabeMinaned wr eg ee Sutin tate 
imposed on them, and prevent the laborer from asking, | cabicct ; but especially to bring out the idea that the true 
“want — J afford to take?" The questioners must meet | relationship of labor and capital is one of mutual interests 
each other. And then when the two stand face to face, for mutual good. How soon the race will attain that 
there remains but one of two resorte—mutaal agreement, or | peaceful state of being in which men will ‘ ee without 
the interference of government. If labor and capital con- eke ahd mi, tect taieenieie ae eieillion ie are thn 
tend, and refuse to agree, we are thrown at once on the ‘ veal ee -_ 


|man, either employer or employed, is not to be guessed at 
* The “ Voice of a Laborer,” and various pamphiets and newspaper articles. | JUSt LOW, 





DRAMA. 


ABOUT DEADHEADS. 


WE recently had occasion to comment somewhat severely upon 
the relations of the newspaper press and its critics to the various 
places of public amusement, especially the theaters. It is to be 
regretted that some of our remarks were considered as reflections upon 
individuals, which they certainly were not intended to be, as we 
had in view a general, not a particular abuse of the influence of 
the daily and weekly press. This trifling misapprehension, how- 
ever, will not be a matter of regret, if we can induce the news- 
paper proprietors and theatrical managers to come to some better 
understanding touching their duties mutually and to the public. 
It is quite time that the business relations between theaters and 
the press were dissevered, and that managers had no more claims 
upon the notice of the public than any other class of business 
advertisers. Dry-goods dealers, shoemakers, tailors, servant girls, 
all classes, have occasion to use the press to let their wares and 
wants be known to such as may require them, but no journal 
thinks it necessary to employ a special editor to give gratuitous 
notices in addition to the space occupiéd in the columns of the 
several papers, setting forth the advantages of the goods offered to 
the public by the various business firms. Nor is it usual for the 
newspaper editors and reporters to expect to get hats or boots or 
dry-goods any cheaper than other people, simply because they are 
connected with the newspaper press. By common consent, hereto- 
fore, the theatrical advertising business has been regarded as some- 
thing different from any other, whereas it stands in precisely the 
same relations to the public. Some years since, it was customary for 
the leadingcity papersto accept gratuitous railroad tickets for their 
employés when engaged upon business connected with their several 
establishments. We believe it is to the credit of the Herald 
newspaper of this city that this railroad deadheading was first 
stopped, so far as it was concerned. The reason alleged for de- 
clining tickets was that newspapers had no claim to favors of that 
kind ; that railroad companies, being corporations, were often open 
to condemnatory criticism, the exercise of which duty interfered 
with the independence of the paper that would accept a bribe in 
the shape of a free pass. We believe that all the leading papers 
of the metropolis now adopt the same view of the matter as the 
Herald, and that free tickets on the several roads are never accept- 
ed. This acceptance of free passes on railroads is, however, dis- 
gracefully prevalent not only among the provincial newspaper 
press, but in our legislative halls. City, state, and federal legisla- 
tors see no disgrace in the acceptance of favors of this kind, yet 


it is such, and should be a sufficient reason for declaring the seats 
of those who accept bribes of that kind vacant. 

It is now time the city press took still another step in the same 
direction and declined to accept for their critics free passes to the 
several theaters. The inevitable tendency of such system is to 
compel the newspaper or critic receiving such favors to overlook 
deficiencies and to praise where he should blame. It consequent- 
ly lowers the standard of criticism, is an encouragement to unen. 
terprising managers and commonplace artists. The only argu- 
ment which is used in defense of this deadhead system is that 
the manager loses nothing by it, as the notice given helps to in- 
crease his audiences; but this is the very reason why it is dis- 
honest to the public. In addition to the ticket for the critic, it is 
also the custom in our city theaters to allow the same person 
the privilege of passing in his friends upon an order, which of 
course begets an obligation which the critic is expected to recipro- 
cate, in overlooking what he should condemn and praising what 
is unworthy of praise. We purpose to agitate this matter until 
deadheads are, as they should be, buried out of sight. 





THE FOE OF THE DRAMA. 


Every one remembers that neat and telling little play in which 
Anne Bracegirdle teaches the old and stupid country lawyer 
that an actress may be also a lady. The Bracegirdle of 
fact was, perhaps, a different creature from the Bracegirdle 
of fancy. But this latter has not been without her prototypes 
in the real life of our generation; and the lesson taught by 
| these has largely contributed to the moral triumph of the stage. 
| This triumph was gained with difficulty, but it was gained beyond 
| dispute. Theaters steadily multiplied throughout the land; the 
| theatrical profession gained new accessions to its ranks; the 
| character of audiences continually advanced in quality; and it 
finally came to pass that even the reverential eloquence of the crim- 
son cushion declared itself for the play-house and the players. At 
present, therefore, the prevailing public sentiment, in intelligent 
| American cities, admits to members of the dramatic profession 
| honor and merit. Dramatic entertainments, too, are nearly 
| always well attended; while our own city, at least, supports 
| theaters which for taste, elegance, and comfort are unequaled 
| outside of Paris. 








But, although the drama has been recognized as one of the 
most important of educational influences, and although the 
theater has been established in our civilization as firmly as even 
the custom-house, much remains to be done in the interest of 
| dramatic art. At present, the foe of the drama is the theater 
itself. ‘This was sometime a paradox, but now the time gives 
it proof.” In one word, the dominant element in the theater is 
business, the soul of which is money. There is, in the manage- 
ment of the theater, far too much devotion to the ~ almighty 
dollar,’ and far too little consciousness of the demands and the 
responsibilities of dramatic art. This defect must be remedied 
before the drama can thoroughly perform its noble work in the 
great cause of education. 

For present purposes, it is enough merely to state these princi- 
| ples, without illustrative argument. There are persons who smile 
| at all enthusiasm for good plays and good acting, reminding you 

that all is well, if only the receipts are ample at the box-office. 
As well might one be content at the misery of an idiotic brain, 
because it is lodged in the same trunk with a well-filled, alder- 
manic stomach. There is something pitiably narrow and small 
in this familiar money ergument for belittling the art—something 
so mean that one can scarcely speak of it with patience. We 
purposely give it only 2 passing mention. Enough here that in 
| stating the principles upon which, and upon which only, the useful- 
| mess of the stage can be effectually pr d and ed, we pave 
the way to a future review of what has been accomplished in our 
| midst in this direction of most salutary reform. 
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ART. 


PICTURES AT THE CENTURY CLUB. 


Last Saturday evening the artist-members of the New York 

Century Club offered their guests and fellow-members a very pleas- 
ant little collection of pictures in the gallery of the club-house. A 
large and distinguished: company were present, and at 11 o’clock 
partook of a delightful supper. Among the pictures exhibited, the 
most remarkable was that of Judge Nelson, by Carl Brandt. The 
portrait is far in advance of former works by Mr. Brandt, and 
places him in the first rank as a painter of heads. It is a picture 
that does not win our admiration because it is fascinating, facile, 
or brilliant ; it is quite devoid of what is called a free and artistic 
style. It compels respect and makes one think. It is realistic ; 
and the genuine, matter-of-fact force of the painting serves as the 
best criticism that can be made on the picturesque and dexterous 
superficiality of a more generalized and suggestive style of 
work. Mr. Brandt has painted a remarkable head. He hasgiven 
the reality of an individual. His work, highly elaborated in the 
painting of the face, yet shows more than mere finish. It is car- 
rying the imitative part of art as far as possible. We must ad- 
mire and we must welcome it, for it is the result of earnestness 
and labor. It admits of comparison with nature, and does not 
force one to think art is one and nature another. In this it ap- 
proximates to nature and becomes one with it. It may be that 
a more imaginative mind would give a higher kind of art, but cer- 
tainly not more real. It is impressively severe and shows common 
sense. Itis not like our imagination of a head by Titian or 
Giorgione, but it is like the ordinary fact which we recognize in 
our contemplation of nature. Itis aman as time and education 
and habit have made him, but shows nothing of the more hidden 
and exceptional elements of the soul. It represents the character 
and spirit in its ordinary and perhaps “inferior manifestations,” 
and this makes it most satisfying to the majority. Mr. Brandt’s 
success is much, but he has yet more to express—not in method of 
execution but in imaginative perception or insight. For this, his 
most remarkable work, we thank him, and express the hope that he 
will show imagination sufficient to engage his realism in the high- 
est kind of portrait art. 

Of other pictures in the little gallery, we remark that Mr. 
Church was represented by a pretty landscape, Gifford by a pleas- 
ant wood-road view, McEntee by a large landscape, excellent in 
parts and unsatisfactory as a whole. Huntington, Gray, Hicks, 
and Gignoux exhibited characteristic pictures. Dana, Hazeltine, 
Lang, and Cropsey were represented by works of which we wrote 
in a former number of the Rounp Taste. Mr. Cranch exhibited 


two pictures of great excellence in color; that of Venice is very 
fresh and expressive of daylight. 








ARTISTS’ STUDIOS. 


Mr. Levrze.—Mr. Leutze is engaged upon a large composition, 
representing ‘‘ Venice Victorious”—a fact of frequent occurrence 
in the history of that triumphant and magnificent city. The sub- 
ject is one which must necessarily call forth all that is most char- 
acteristic of LLeutze as an artist. There is the pomp, the display, 
the magnificence, with which he has always shown sympathy ; 
there is knowledge of art and history required, and Mr. Leutze has 
both ; there is, above all, the glory and splendor of the past, and 
that has always fascinated Mr. Leutze. Even now the picture, 


unfinished as it is, bears witness to Mr. Leutze’s power and 
knowledge, and his sense of the magnificence of the subject. It 
is varied in grouping, full of invention, and fine and learned in 
composition. 

T. Le Crzan.—Mr. Le Clear was represented in the Century 
Club Gallery by a pleasant little picture called the ‘‘ Truant.” 
It is good in expression, and the story is well told. 





ARTISTS’ RECEPTION. 


Tue first reception of the New York Artists will be given 
Thursday evening, at Dodworth’s Studio Building, No. 204 Fifth 
avenue. 





BOSTON. 
Bostox, January, 1864. 

Now upon the close of the exhibition at the Atheneum in be- 
half of the Sanitary Fair, comes the lesser contribution of Mr. 
Wight, who, with what degree of disinterestedness we know not, 
opens his new picture to the public, which is baited with a prom- | 
ise to turn over one-half the receipts to the Fair. We go to see 
this “‘ Eve at the Fountain,” and, in a small, stifling apartment, 
we are compelled to look upon it, under the meretricious light of 
some concealed gas jets. Every honest spectator observes with | 
distrust this trickery of the auction-room. He is uncertain of his 
own perceptions, and is very much inclined to think Mr. Wight 
himself felt mistrustful of healthy daylight. 

The artist has been best known among us as a meritorious 
portraitist, who had succeeded well in his likenesses. I recall 
that of Dowse, which accompanied the transfer of that biblio- 
phile’s library to the Historical Seciety Rooms, and that of Senator 
Sumner—both good specimens of portraiture. His earliest at- 
tempt at composition which I remember was the Puritan | 


below. The flesh color is exceedingly good, and the full contour 
of the limbs and trunk is marked by a palpable impressibleness 
that is near to life. To my apprehension it is far superior in this 
respect to the much vaunted Venus of Page, though the diaboli- 
cal vulgarity of that picture left strong prejudices in any one to 
overcome before the sense could appreciate even its technical 
merits. 

The point chosen is where Milton represents her as having just 
come to consciousness after her creation, and, hearing the mur- 
muring of waters, she goes toward it, and, lying on the bank, she 
glimpses her reflection in the watery gleam, and coys unsuspect- 
ingly with it. The bend of the head forward, foreshortening the 
features downward, was a very unfavorable one for expression, 
and leaves us in some doubt. It is hardly that of the surprise in 
the first instance, or of pleasure in the repetition, but in the curl 
of the under lip particularly there is something unpleasantly sug- 
gestive of disdain. Its posture throughout is too strictly within 
conventional limits—hardly such an emanation as an untram- 
meled genius would produce. She leans upon her elbow and holds 
back her hair, without conveying any thought but the prosy traits 
of conveniency. I might object, too, to the perfect parting of the 
hair (and I think Powers’s statue is open to the same criticism), 
as if the “ flowing gold of her loose tresses”? had known a comb. 
It is an incongruous incident, that, fresh from the sleep that her 
Creator molded her in, she should awake as from the hand of the 
dressing maid. True, Milton says of Adam that he wore a 
“ parted forelock,”” but the words do not express the office of a 
brush and mirror, but rather the opening made mayhap by the 
breeze’s wafture. Mr. Wight might have thought’ out something 
better from Milton’s description : 


‘* She as a vail down to the slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevel’d, but in wantun ringlets waved.” 

The lifting of the hand to hold back the locks as they drooped 
would never have opened a line so straight with the nose but on 
the supposition of habitually parting. Hence I hold to the incon- 
gruousness of any intimation of artificial life in the freshness of 
that primeval hour. I remember how Macaulay laughs at the 
rectangularity and precision of those old pictures of Paradise, with 
their canals for rivers, bounding the scenes, and parterre and foun- 
tain within ; and though Ruskin may be perverse enough to see all 
sorts of artistic devotion in it, few can make up their minds to ad- 
mire its absurdity. And precisely what makes that absurd, though 
less in degree, appears in this regular parting of Eve’s hair. 

In general terms, however, I would by no means find fault with 
Mr. Wight’s picture. It is pleasing, if not great. He has reached 
a lucidity, softness, and vraisemblance of flesh that is rare. He 
has managed the lights well, and given some good painting in the 
minor details. 





FOREIGN ART NOTES. 


A yourTu, not yet in his teens, who appears to be quite a 
prodigy in his way, is delighting the art-world of Naples by his 
skill in modeling. He is of humble parentage, and wholly un- 
learned, but possesses a most extraordinary gift, which, it is 
likely, will be fostered and developed, means having been adopted 
by the Society for the Promotion of the Fine Arts for instructing 
him in all that relates to the profession for which he seems so 
eminently qualified. It was at the same early age that Canova 
surprised and delighted Falieri by his skill in modeling the figure 
of a lion in butter; but Canova was the son of an image-maker, 
and constantly enjoyed the privilege of seeing his father at wor 
in his shop, whereas young Gargano, the lad referred to, is the 
offspring of a lemonade peddler, with no guiding hand to teach him 
how to give form and comeliness to a lump of clay. 

Maclise’s picture of the “ Death of Nelson,’’ which he is now 
painting in the Royal Gallery of the House of Parliament, from 
all accounts (and it is spoken of by the leading London journals) 
promises to be as great a success as his first picture, the “‘ Meeting 
of Wellington and Blucher,” in the same gallery, and painted in 
the same manner—a process known as stereochromy, or water- 
glass, but with which we are wholly unacquainted in this country, 
and in England it is almost as much of a novelty, for the two 
pictures referred to are the only ones that have yet been seen 
there. It was introduced into England from Germany, where it 
had been employed successfully by Kaulbach in his decorations of 
the new Museum. The Germans gave the process the name of 
stereochromy, but in England it is generally called water-glass 
painting, from the fact that the painting, when finished, has a 
glazed surface, produced by an application of quartz dissolved in 
an alkali, or greatiy resembling that which is peculiar to the 
ceramic art. 

The advantages derived from this method of painting are very 
great, and the durability of a work so protected can hardly be 
questioned. Pictures painted in Germany fifteen years ago in 


| this way are as fresh as when they came from the artist’s hands; 


whereas the result of all modern attempts to revive the art of 
fresco painting as understood by the old masters has been a signal 
failure, the work in every instance showing unmistakable signs of 
decay almost as soon as finished; and the costly paintings in the 
new House of Parliament so executed will all have to be replaced, 
probably by water-glass pictures, as that process has given great 





satisfaction to all who have witnessed the result of the experi- | 
ments made by Kaulbach and Maclise. 


dissolved in potassa, and applies the solution by means of a syringe, 
until the whole surface is covered. If the solution is freely used, 
it will cause the picture to shine like a piece of vitrified ware, or 
it may be kept down to a moderate gloss, barely sufficient to pro- 
tect the surface from the action of the atmosphere and the injury 
arising from dust, gas, smoke, etc. 

The above is but a brief outline of a process that promises to do 
much in the way of preserving pictures painted directly upon the 
walls of public buildings, and it reminds us of a similar applica- 
tion of water-glass made a few years since on the exterior of sev- 
eral important structures, to arrest the decay in the stone used in 
their construction, it having been found not only that edifices 
erected some time ago were decaying, but that the new Houses of 
Parliament, planned and executed without regard to cost, and as 
a monument of the nation’s architectural skill, were already yield- 
ing to the destroying agents that pervade the air in their immedi- 
ate neighborhood. The material used in these buildings is sand- 
stone, which is porous, and the disintegration has been rapid. 
Various experiments were tried in 1859-60, but we are not aware 
that any one has been found to be exactly the thing that is 
wanted, though we believe the water-glass has been pronounced 
superior to all other methods that have been subjected to a test. 
It has also been tried in Lille, Berlin, and other places, for the 
same purpose. The process is simply an application, in several 
washes, of a weak solution of silicate of soda, which gradually 
fills the pores of the stone. A solution of chloride of caicium 
(muriate of lime) is then applied, and the combination of the two 
in the pores of the stone forms a silicate of lime, an insoluble sub- 
stance, called water-glass. This is Mr. Ransome’s process. Of 
the other processes only one has claimed much public attention. 
It is patented by Mr. Szerelmey, and dates as far back as 1861. 
It is not unlike Ransome’s method, but has in addition a coat of 
bitumen applied after the other washes. Portions of several pub- 
lic buildings have been treated by the two inventors, to test their 
claims as public benefactors, and we shall look forward with in- 
terest to the result of the experiments. 

The managers of the Tottingham School of Art, to encourage 
the introduction and more general use of ceramic art in archi- 
tecture, have caused a panel in the dome of the new building they 
are now erecting to be filled with Minton & Co.’s bright-colored 
encaustic tiles. This is a step in the right direction, and we hope 
yet to see tiles used in the construction of the exterior and inte- 
rior of many of our most important buildings, and not confined, as 
at present, almost exclusively to floors. Their durability is be- 
yond a question. A house faced with them would be drier than 
one of brick or sandstone, and the effect of a fagade so treated by 
a skillful architect would be very fine. They may also be introduced 
with marked success in connection with stone tefra-cotta (that 
much-neglected but really valuable building material) and brick. 

Mrs. Thornycroft, whose fine busts and statues are known to the 
American public through the exquisite engravings from them that 
have from time to time appeared in the Art Journal, has received 
a commission, as we learn from the Alhenewm, to model an 
equestrian statue of the late Prince Consort for Hertford, for which 
she is to receive 1,300 guineas; and Baron Marochetti, who man- 
ages to carry off many of the best commissions, much to the chag-. 
rin of the London sculptors, has in hand a bronze statue of the 
late Sir G. C. Lewis, for which he is to receive £1,000. 

Three new statues are attracting attention--one in Caen stone 
of William Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, 
and intended for the series, at the New Museum, Oxford, of distin- 
guished benefactors of the human race. Another statue is that of 
the late Duke of Richmond, known as “the farmer’s friend.” 
The expenses are borne by those who were his tenants, and the 
statue is to be placed in Huntley, Aberdeenshire. The other 
statue is to the memory of a young naval officer, Sir William 
Peel. There is a statue of this youthful hero in Greenwich Hos- 
pital (engraved, we believe, some time since by the Art Journal). 
The present work is heroic, and is a commission from India, 
where he fell in the discharge of his duty. 

Maclise’s series of drawings of the “‘ Norman Conquest,” we are 
pleased to learn, are to be engraved for distribution by the London 
Art Union. They have been placed in the hands of Herr Griner 
for that purpose. The London Art Union has always had a lim- 
ited number of subscribers in this country, and the number might 
readily be increased by making known through the press where 
the agency may be found, and @ somewhat more prompt delivery 
to subscribers of the works and drawings to which they are justly 
entitled. 

Minton & Co. have succeeded in producing mosaic in earthen- 
ware, including gilt tesserw. Gold mosaics in glass, says the 
Atheneum, have also been produced by a London house. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


AMERICAN. 

Tue cleverest thing of the day is the little pamphlet quarto, © 
“Carrot Pomade,”’ just published by Mr. J. G. Gregory. It con- 
tains twenty-six illustrations, each descriptive of the line of verse 
beneath it, the initials of which lines run through the alphabet 
in regular order, the whole forming a doggerel epic in praise of a 
wonderful and, we presume, imaginary capillary preparation, the 
“Carrot Pomade.”’ To what hairbrained fellow we are indebted 
for this jeu desprit we know not, but we suppose to the artist, 
Mr. Augustus Hoppin. It is the best thing that he has yet donr, 
much better than his book illustrations—those of “ Nothing to 
Wear,” for instanee—because it has led him away from the scenes 
of fashionable life upon which his artistic fancy has hitherto 
lavished itself, and in which he was sinking whatever originality 
he may have naturally possessed. It is a new field for him, and 
one in which he appears to decided advantage, showing a creative 
talent which we had not suspected in him, and an increased 
knowledge of the details of his art. One fault—an old one of his~- 





still clings to him—the repeating of certain faces over and over 


again; in this instance, that of the young gentleman who figures 





maiden. Priscilla Mullins, who gained the heart of the ruddy | In fresco painting it is well known that the work can progress as the fashionable hero of the Pornade. That he is well-looking, 
young John Alden by her “ Prithee, John, why do you not speak | but slowly, and the plaster can only be placed on the wall as | well-dressed, and probably an acquaintance of Mr. Hoppin’s, is 
pa yourself?” —which left Miles Standish a widower still. It! wanted by the painter, who must paint over and finish the fresh | but a small compensation for. the variety we have a right to 
was s half-length figure, by her spinning-wheel, soberly clad, and | ground before it has time to dry ; and if he finds that a change in | It is the 
1 4 3 | his work is necessary, he must cut out the piece and replace it | 
just expressing the sentiment of the Pilgrim damsel without | with new—the whole process, from beginning to end, being slow | 
reaching the idealizing region of true art. Some two years ago| and tedious, and one that was never attended with satisfactory A work of a higher order is ‘The Vagabonds,” another of Mr. 
é » ss A .. | results even in the best days of the art. | Gre *s holid rtos taining the pathetic poem of that 
he had a more pretentious picture, “ The Sleeping Beauty,” which | fanh | “regory § holiday quartos, containing Pp c pe 
Teannot speak of. Andnow panies the present, which has engaged | Se Ree ee Sing Balls cetineneens ene) ae, by Mr. J. T. Trowbridge (originally contributed to the 
- = | and cement, is put on at once, and rubbed down to a uniform - : : 
his attention at intervals since. Despite the untoward circum-| surface, rough or smooth, according to the taste of the painter. | Atlantic Monthly) and seven illustrations from the graceful 
tances of the exhibition, the first sight is pleasing. It is a nude| On the ground thus prepared the artist makes his drawing in | pencil of Mr. Darley, who is now engaged upon a series of drawings 
: — i ea “- os ip vs a pint ion te é °| chalk. When ready to paint, the surface to be worked upon is for an illustrated edition of our best war lyrics, to be published 
figues, lying = wine ght ? ere | wet with lime-water (wetting s fresh portion as he comes to it), | by Mr. Gregory. 
propped upon one elbow, while the other hand throws back her 4n4 then he paints as he is in the habit of doing with water! A volume of translations, selected from the poems of Mr. Bryant, 
hair as she peers forward to meet her reflection in the watercolors. The whole picture finished, he gives it a coat of quartz has just appeared at Bremen. Ite title ie “ Amssrikaniache Gedichte 


expect from the pencil of so talented a draughtsman. 
only bit of soft-soap in his “ Carrot Pomade.”’ 
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nebst einer Einleitung von A. Laun.” Of the translator we know 
nothing, but he is said to have preserved all the metrical peculi- 
arities of his original, even so far as to give rhymes of one syllable 
where the English lines end in that manner—a scrupulousness 
which must have added much to the difficulty of translating them 
into German. The American poets, we may mention en passant, 
are rapidly becoming favorites in Germany ; translations of selec- 
tions from them being now of frequent occurrence. Poe seems to 
be the greatest favorite with the younger German poets, several 
of whom have translated his “Raven,” and one of them, Mr. 
Adolph Strodtman, incomparably, rendering the measures and the 
sense with wonderful fidelity. Mr. Strodtman has published a 
volume of translations from the English and American poets, with 
whose works, and, indeed, with English and American literature 
generally, he is thoroughly familiar. The English poet whom he 
has rendered best is Mr. Tennyson, several of whose small poems 
he has turned into melodious German. Among the American 
poets he has done justice to Poe, in his version of ‘The Raven,”’ 
and, if we remember rightly, “‘ The Bells,’ and “‘ Annabel Lee,”’ 
and less than justice, we think, to Messrs. Bryant, Longfellow, 
and Lowell, who are represented in his volume by single poems 
only. American literature has a warm friend in Mr. Strodtman, 
who neglects no opportunity of showing his admiration for its best 
authors. He resides at Hamburg, where he publishes a literary 
magazine, “* The Orion,” which is understood to have a large cir- 
culation for Germany, and in which he has recently published 
translations of some of the younger American poets. 

Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie is said to be editing and annotating 
the Biography of Father Mathew, which recently appeared in 
England, the work of Mr. J. F. Maguire, M.P. It will be pub- 
lished in Philadelphia by Mr. Charles Desilver. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have several new books in press, among 
others ‘‘ Undertones,’’ a new volume of poems, by a new English 
poet ; “Counsel and Comfort,” the last work of The Country 
Parson; “Minchmoor, and other Papers,” by the genial author 
of “Rab and his Friends; ’’ “Industrial Biography,’’ by Mr. 
Samuel Smiles; “ The Life and Poems of William Blake ’’ (a re- 
print, we presume, of the two handsome volumes lately issued in 
London, the joint work of Mr. Octavius Gilchrist and Mr. Dante 
G. Rossetti); and “ Clara Vaugn,” a new novel. 

Messrs. Roberts & Co. announce a reprint of the Collected 
Works of Lord Houghton ; the forthcoming “Life of Sterne,” by 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald (of both of which we have already advised 
our readers) ; and “ The Story without an End,’’ a translation 
from the German by Mrs. Sarah Austen. 

Mr. G. W. Carleton lias in press “ Woman Made Free,” a 
translation from the French of Madame D. Hericourt by Miss 
Mary L. Booth; “The Great Consummation’’ (the last install- 
ment of the religious work of that name by the Rev. John Cum- 
ming); ‘ The Merchant Palaces of New York,”’ a series of pho- 
tographic views, after the plan of Mr. Perkins’s beautiful volume on 
“ The Central Park ;”’ and “Count Adam Gurowsky’s Diary for 
1863”—a sharp and biting comment on our public men and 
measures. : 





BOSTON. 
Boston, January, 1864. 
In taking up this new volume, “ The Color Guard,” with the 
imprimatur of Walker, Wise & Co., my thoughts revert to the 
venerable Rev. Dr. Kendall, of Plymouth, who went to his grave 
at nearly ninety, about five years ago. He was the grand- 
father of James Kendall Hosmer, the author of the volume | 
in hand. 





His commanding virtues, and the saintly aspect of 
that hoary head, linking in its memory three and four generations | 
of men, have left him a name in the homes of the Pilgrims ever 
to be revered. I think of him because his descendant plainly 
shows himself the possessor of some of his ancestral worth. Fol- 
lowing his family profession, which had not been intermitted in 
his father, Rev. Dr. Hosmer, of Buffalo, he was settled over a 
church in Deerfield, in this state, when the new call for troops 
came, in the summer of 1862. 


He left his desk, determined to 
say ‘‘come,”’ and not “go,’’ and went into one of the nine | 
months’ regiments, in rank a corporal, and one of the eight to | 
whom were intrusted the regimental colors. Having spoken of an 
ancestor who was among the embattled farmers at Concord 
Ridge, he adds: “I own it is a sort of fame I eovet—to have my 
name go down in our modest family annals as the parson who, in 
his generation, went with rifle on shoulder, doing his duty in 
honorable fields.” His regiment went to New Orleans, where he 
was offered a clerkship by General Banks, but he preferred to share’ 
the hardship of the camp, and then followed the fortunes of his 
regiment in the Teche country, and in the trenches before Port | 
Hudson. His book, which Professor Peabody warmly commends | 
in an intreduction, is his journal, sent home to his friends, with | 





very little traces of augmentation in the revision for publication. 
Of all the private war records that this strife has begotten, this | 
seems to me the most trustworthy, and written with the frankest | 
spirit of any that have fallen within my ken. It is a much better | 
book than his brother sectary, Mr. Hepworth, of this city, pro- 
duced on the same ground, though the latter had probably wider 
experiences. Mr. Hosmer has far superior powers of discernment, | 
and a more graphic way of disclosing what these powers gained | 
for him. His style is admirably fitted to his recital; it is crisp, 
hearty, touching in pathos, humorous in description. Now and 
then there is the gush of poetry in some of these lonely pencilings 
in the bivouac, where he has strolled off for quiet. It is never 
commonplace, and a light of cheerfulness flickers always through 
it. I am much struck with the mingled pathos, humor, and 
majesty of one passage. It is one of those dreary weeks before 
Port Hudson. His brigade had got a lodgment under the very 
eannon of the enemy. “1 climbed up from the ravine, and sat 
alone upon the hill on the field, under the starlight. lt was a 
sweet night, and only once or twice came to my sense the taint of 
unduried slain. 
the whippowill * whipped-you-well, 
whipped-} ou-well.’ 1 will never believe the bull-frogs croaked 
anything that night but ‘ rebs, rebs !" and the jeering owls heoted 
out from the tree-tops ‘what can you do-o-o?’ All about the 
horizon, fringing the starlit space of blue, a storm was gathering, 
and behind the black clouds shook the lightning, like the menacing 
finger of an Almighty Power threatening doom to this obstinate 
stronghold,” ete. 

No one has gone to the field in this war with a nobler aim than 
this New England parson. He went to sacrifice, and he met it. 
He saw his brother stricken down, and they are 
where he tells of devotion to that sick bed, and care for that 


For the rest all was pure. Ina half-comic way 


changed his song into 


grave. He went through fatigue that surprised his hardier com- 
panions. Pat O’Toole thought him “ tougher than a biled owl ;” 
but he never swerved, as long as his brain could direct him, through 
the most wearisome of marches, when, as he says, he felt his 
collar-bones turning peace democrats all the while. One is glad to 
learn the opinion of such a one, drawn from a classthat is notoften 
found among the common soldiers, of his brothers in arms, of the 
rank and file. He says he was thrown in with those whom society 
called very much debased, those who used stronger protestations 
than the vums and vans of the country boys, ‘ What have I 
learned ?’’ he asks. ‘To put as much confidence in men as ever ; 
to believe in the intrinsic goodness of the human heart. Indo- 
lence, cruelty, sensuality, meanness, are the things men invariably 
detest ; mercy, liberality, truth, kindness, are what they invariably 
commend. I have seen want of patience, want of honesty, want 
of temperance, and know how foul the air of camp is with coarse- 
ness’ and blasphemy; but this I have not seen—the man who 
liked or would cc d_ selfish the man who disliked or 
would blame unselfishness.” : 

This other book with Little, Brown & Co.’s imprint presents 
another phase of our war-life, “The U. S. Sanitary Commission, 
a sketch of its purposes and its work.” The volume was compiled 
anonymously for the benefit of the Fair in this city, and we are 
told in it that it did not originate with the Commission or with 
any of its officers, but with one who has served with it from the 
first. It is but justice to say that this statement but conceals the 
name of Miss Wormley, of Newport, R. I., a daughter of the late 
admiral of that name of the Royal Navy. She has done well in 
telling us so well, and often in the words of the participants, of 
what has been done in the wake of the Union armies to 
alleviate the misery they march to create. She very properly 
characterizes the Commission as the great artery that carries the 
people’s love to the people’s army. We learn that to Cleveland 
ladies belongs the honor of first moving in the work, with the 
instigation of the attack on Sumter. A day or two after came the 
meeting in New York, and then followed the organizing endeavors 
of Dr. Bellows and others, doing in advance what was not done in 
the Crimea until the rate of death was sure to exhaust a regi- 
ment’s original number in less than a year. They had the oxpe- 
rience that had been gathered in that war, and in the Italian 
war; but still the plans they devised at that early day showed 
considerable prescience of the needs of the then untried cam- 
paigns; and the event has shown that what they did gave them 
triumph at last over the medical and military prejudices that were 
raised against them at first. They did it by acting in asingularly 
straightforward manner ; never offering the least impediment to 
the strictly military concerns of the army; never lobbying in 
Washington for power or money, but appealing directly to the 
people ; doing their work sosystematically that out of 20,000 boxes 
sent to the Washington warehouses by its agents, only one miscar- 
ried; and inspiring such confidence that they have been the me- 
dium of distributing $7,000,000 of supplies, which the women of 
the country have offered for their direction. The five original 
members of the Commission have now increased to twenty-one, 
and the associate members number five hundred. Its servants, as 
they have gone forth in the track of our armies, give the gratify- 
ing report that they have seldom received other than the proper 
treatment from the officers they have come.in contact with; and 
what she describes as “the droll state of grateful wonder” with 
which the first sick patients of the Peninsular campaign came on 
board their hospital steamer, has been shared thoughout the land 
by the soldiers that have partaken of their bounties. The book 
relates more particularly to their experiences with the Army of the 
Potomac ; and of all the trials of that army, she places the suffer- 
ings that followed Pope’s disastrous campaign as the most exten- 
sive; and charges the loss of their valuable train of supplies for 
his army upon his false assurance that he would not retreat from 
the position he held. It appears further from their rolls that two- 
fifths of the surgeons which have served the Commission as in- 
spectors have been from Boston, while New York has furnished 
not a third as many. She puts the receipts from the Chicago Fair 
at $50,000; our late fair here yielded about three times as much, 
and of this about $1,200 came from the exhibition of paintings at 
the Atheneum; and it is due to say that to Mr. Flagg, the junior 
member of the firm which publishes this volume, belongs the credit 
of allowing the entire proceeds to go to the same end. 

it is a strange transition from this record of devotion and suffer- 
ing, where the hand of woman was so omnipresent, to this other 
instance of ieminine grace, where it makes its mark in the happy 
rendering of so witty a writer as Edmund About. We have owed 





| to a female pen already (that of Miss Mary Booth) the English 


versions of several of the best of this popular Frenchman’s works, 
such as the Roman Question, the King of the Mountains, and 
Germaine, which the Messrs. Tilton have issued. 1 do not think 
we have had a taste of his laughter-giving compounds so provoca- 
tive of downright fun, as this ‘“ Nose of a Notary’’ (Loring, pub- 
lisher), which fortunately fell into the hands of a daughter of Col. 
Greene, of the Post, of this city, for transiation. For over thirty 
years the Post has daily brought good humor and wit into the ottices 
and shops and by the firesides of our city. Its political opponents ex- 
tend this sheet a patronage that they do not vouchsafe to any 
other. He has shown how it is possible to be in the minority and 


| command the good-will of the majority. The geniality of its 


founder has been transmitted. His son, long a resident in Paris, 
made his signature of Flaneur the sure sign of an interesting epis- 


| tle from that metropolis, and now that he is its junior editor at 


home,the diverting Parisian gossip that it gives weekly can be traced 
to his care. The daughter, then, had lived in a circle where Paris 
was talked of as the other home of the family; for the Colonel's 


| eldest son has been for a long time known by Americans visiting 


Franve and in need of a banker’s assistance. It must be thought 
this intercourse has fitted her for transmuting into our sedater 
tongue the effervescence of this Parisian wit; and, as I notice by 
the last accounts that About is interrupting his country occupa- 
tion of breeding fishes and cattle with dashing off the pages of a 
new story, let us hope Miss Greene will not let so facile a pen as 
she has evinced remain idle, when by its use she makes us laugh 
so mucb. 

From the same publisher (Loring) | lear that he is soon to 
issue, simultaneously with Hurst & Blackett of London, a new 
novel, ‘The Queen of the Country,”” by the author of “‘ Margaret 
and her Bridesinaids,”’ 
together with Miss Eliza Meteyard’s ** Mainstone’s Housekeeper. 
Mr. Loring thoroughly tests the popular inclinations in novel lit- 
erature by the circulating library, which he aspires to make the 

| Mudie’s of Boston, and when he puts his imprint on a volume, we 
may be pretty sure he has hit the gauge of the public whim. 
Take this * Pique,” for instance, which new for thirteen years has 
held its own in London as a readable novel; his recent reprint of 
it has gone to a fourth edition already, and though a wordy over- 
plus in its style puts it below the standard stamp of excellence, 
where terseness and piquant sentences prevail, its healthy moral 
and absence of everything like sensationalism make it to be con- 
sidered as of the best style of mental pabulum for the general public. 
~Twice Lost,’’ from the same house, is another English story, 
which 1 have found much commended, and we are told to look for 
its suthor among the one hundred and fifty women of Engiand, 
| who, I believe, are set against the fifteen hundred men, who make 


tender pages | literature a profession in that country. We have learned to be | 


| proof against surprise at any emanation of the female mind. Dr. 


which itself is soon to be reprinted by him, 


Johnson said he remembered when a lady who could spell a letter 
correctly, was accounted accomplished ; but before he died he saw 
Mrs. Montague ruling literature, and Mrs. Sheridan and Fanny 
Barney had made their start in a sphere of like nature, where 
there have been so many of their sex to follow and to succeed. 

Among thé recent juvenile books I find Loring’s imprint also 
upon a book prompted by the pleasure that youth derives from such 
books as “Swiss Family Robinson.” It is a version from the 
French, and “ Jean Belin” is a little French boy who claims 
interest by the recital of his world-wide experiences. It is a book 
a boy will delight in, and in glancing over its pages I have had 
my memory of boyish pleasures in book-reading renewed. Two 
little books from Dutton & Co., one “ Bertha Weisser’s Wish,” and 
the other “ Contraband Christmas,” I have found delighting the 
young folks. The first is a story of little German orphans in this 
country, and the other is a tale rising out of the advent of a 
slave to a Northern household, brought home by a Union officer. 
The publishers have given the task of illustrating the latter to 
Hoppin. 

I spoke in my last of a volume of excerpts from Jeremy Taylor, 
which | did not know at the time was the selection made by the 
late Rev. Dr. Alexander Young of this city. When Little, Brown 
& Co. thought to issue the volume, it was submitted to James Rus- 
sell Lowell for revision, but he was so struck with the propriety 
and taste displayed by the other’s choice of matter that he declined 
o disturb it. In uniform style with it, they now give us anew 
edition of “Sermons of Consolation,’ preached at King’s Chapel, 
by another of Boston cultured priests, the late Rev. Dr. Green- 
wood. The first edition of these beautiful and pregnant discourses 
was printed in 1842, and his death the following year prevented 
the additional series which he contemplated. This was one of the 
first books of consolation for the afflicted that was issued among 
us, the precursor of so many of a like character in prose and 
verse since. It is the work of a pure man, and carries with it the 
stamp of personal suffering, since it was prepared for publication 
after his fatal disease had laid its hand upon him and withdrawn 
him from weekly communion with his people. 





FOREIGN. 


Tue most important work relating to Africa, considering the 
problem which it solves, is the Journal of Captain Speke, which 
has just appeared. Better books of African travel there certainly 
are; as Bruce’s, in the last century, and Dr. Livingstone’s in 
this; but none which are so likely to be remembered to the latest 
posterity ; not so much for what it is, as for what it contains—the 
secret which has puzzled the world for ages—the Source of the 
Nile. Henceforth the King of Serpents and the Father of 
Eternity must unvail himself, for we have discovered his hidden 
urn. It is Lake N’yanza. 

Captain Speke’s book is not well written; as an author he can- 
not compare with Livingstone or Burton, or many other lesser 
travelers of the day. He writes badly at all times, and in the 
worst possible taste wherever he speaks of his co-laborers in the 
same field of adventure. Mr. Consul Petherick, who, when Cap- 
tain Speke and his fellow-traveler, Captain Grant, were despaired 
of, offered to conduct an expedition to Khartoum in search of 
them, an offer which was eagerly accepted by the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, and which led himself and wife to set out on a 
perilous mission—Mr. Consul Petherick is treated in the most 
contemptuous and insulting manner. He is 2 trader in ivory, if no 
worse; and it is hinted that he failed in his duty through an 
ignoble lust of pelf. The Egyptian Government, whose expedi- 
tions twenty years back must have reached to within fifty miles 
of Lake N’yanza, is sneered at, much it is said, to its mortifica- 
tion, and certainly with great injustice. 

For Capt. Speke’s travels, as they lay through countries which 
have rarely been trodden by a scientific man, they are of course 
deeply interesting, abounding in tales of wild adventure in the 
deserts and forests, and filled with descriptions of strange customs 
in the towns and villages along his route. The pictures which he 
draws of African life and manners, especially as regards women, 
are entertaining enough. though portions of them will perhaps 
shock the squeamish. African beauties were frequently offered to 
him, greatly, it would appear, to his annoyance; but he usually 
compromised by accepting them, and handing them over to his 
native attendants. As a general thing they were enormously fat. 
He gives an amusing description of one of these monstrosities 
who was unable to stand except on all-fours: “I was de- 
sirous,”” he says, “‘to obtain a good view of her, and actually 
to measure her, and induced her to give me facilities for doing 
so by offering in return to show her a bit of my naked legs 
and arms. The bait took as I wished it, and after getting her to 
sidle and wriggle into the middle of the hut, I did as I promised, 
and then took her dimensions as noted. Round arm, 1 ft. 11 in.; 
chest, 4 ft. 4 in.; thigh, 2 ft. 7 in.; calf, 1 ft. 8 in.; hight, 5 ft. 
8 in. All of these are exact except the hight, and I believe I 
could have obtained this more accurately if I could have had her 
laid on the floor. Not knowing what difficulties I should have to 
contend with in such a piece of engineering, I tried to get her 
hight by raising her up. This, after infinite exertions on the pari 
of us both, was accomplished, when she sank down again, faint- 
ing, for her blood had rushed into her head. Meanwhile, the 
daughter, a lass of sixteen, sat stark-naked before us, sucking at a 
milk-pct, on which the father kept her at work by holding a rod in 
his hand, for as fattening is the first duty of fashionable female life, 
it must be duly enforced by the rod if necessary. 1 got up a bit of 
flirtation with missy, and induced her to rise and shake hands with 
me. Her features were lovely, but her body was as round as a 
ball.” 

Of one of the African kings whom he encountered, he gives the 
| following picture: “No one dare stand before the king while he 
jis either standing still or sitting, but must approach him with 
| downcast eyes and bended knees, and kneel or sit when arrived. 
| To touch the king’s throne or clothes, even by accident, or to look 
| wpon his women, is certaindeath. When sitting in court holding 
|a levee, the king invariably has in attendance several women, 
| Wabandwa, evil-eye averters or sorcerers. They talk in feigned 
| voices, raised to a shrillness almost amounting to a scream. They 
| wear dried lizards on their heads, small goat-skin aprons trimmed 
| with little bells, diminutive shields and spears set off with cock- 
; hackles—their functions in attendance being to administer cups of 
| marwa (plantain wine.) To complete the picture of the court, one 
| must imagine s crowd of pages to run royal messages; they dare 
| not walk, for such a deficiency in zeal to their master might cost 
| their life. A further feature of the court consists in the national 
| symbols already referred tc—a dog, two spears, and shield.” 

Enough for the present, however, of C apt Speke, of whom we 
shall soon know more; for the Messrs. Harper will undoubtedly 
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reprint his works, as they have those of his predecessors, Drs. 
Livingstone and Barth. 

Hard upon Capt. Speke’s volume comes Capt. Burton’s ‘‘ Abbeo- 
kuta and the Cameroons Mountains,” the narrative of a couple of 
African journeys made by that distinguished and daring traveler 


in 1861, when Consul of Fernando Po. The first was to Abbeo- 
kuta, a town which borders on the dominions of the far-famed 
King of Dahomey, and which he, Capt. Burton, reached after a four 
days’ voyage on the river Ogun. He was well received by the 
king, and dined at the royal table, which was made of deal, the 
dinner being served in wash-hand basins. The king returned his 
visit, in a scarlet cloak, red velvet trowers, and carpet slippers, 
attended by the officers of his household and the dusky beauties 
of his harem, whose fragrance, joined to that of the rest of the 
party, soon converted the atmosphere of the room into that of a 
slave-ship. Capt. Burton gives us many interesting facts concern- 
ing the social manners and religious customs of the Egbas, in 
whom paganism and Islamism are curiously blended. He found in 
one place a mosque, under the verandah of which a scholar was 
lying and learning some verses of the Koran by heart, while at a 
little distance was an Ogbone lodge decked with phallic emblems, 
which would seem to have descended to the nogro from ancient 
Egypt. Of the negro, Capt. Burton does not speak’ enthusiasti- 
cally, especially of the negro at home, whom he believes must be 
subdued before he can be civilized. 

Capt. Burton’s second trip was to the top of the Cameroons 
Mountains, 13,760 feet above the sea, a range which had never 
before been ascended, and the scaling of which cost him and his 
companions several days’ hard labor. The value of his work, 
apart from its interest as a narrative of African adventure, con- 
sists in its scientific details, which are said to be a marvel of 
accuracy. Like all that the gallant Captain has written, it is 
spirited and graphic. 

A new poet has appeared in England, in the person of a Mr. 
Robert Buchanan, who has just published a volume called “ Un- 
dertones.”” A writer in the Atheneum, who is evidently a per- 
zonal friend of Mr. Buchanan, and a very warm one, announces 
him as the coming man, and gives us a number of quotations 
from his volume, which hardly justify the praise he bestows upon 
them. Of the poem itself, “‘ Undertones,” which consists of nine- 
teen separate pieces, he says: “The central thought of this poem 
—as we understand it—is not so new as the treatment is bold 
and masculine. Mr. Buchanan, for a particular purpose, endows 
the inarticulate spirits of the universe with speech and song, so 
that these spirits may utter forth their plaints and aspirations into 
human ears, setting the glories and the miseries of their being to 
appropriate music. Such a gift of speech is one of the oldest 
bounties of the imagination to inanimate nature. Mr. Buchanan’s 
originality consists in the strength and beauty of the voice with 
which he endows the typical spirits of the universe, and the noble 
purposes with which he inspires their song. The burden of his 
hymn is love. All nature yearns for love; and the poet’s theory 
of life appears to be that there is always love to meet the ery for 
love.” 

The best of his quotations is a passage in which Penelope 
speaks. Here it is, italics and all: 

“ They heed me not, rude men, they heed me not ; 
And he thou leftest here to guard me well, 
He, the old man, is helpless, and his eyes 
Are yellow with the dim gold-minting lie 
That thou art dead. O husband, what avails? 
They gather on me, till the sense grows cold 
And huddles in upon the steadfast heart ; 
And they have dragged a promise from my lips 
To choose a murderer of my love for thee, 
To choose at will from out the rest one man 
To slay me with his kisses in the dark, 
Whene’er the weary web at which I work 
Be woven: 50, all day, I weave the web; 
And in the night, with fingers like a thief’s, 
Unweave the silken sorrow of the day.” 

This is well enough, certainly, but considerably below the level 
of the Greek poems of Mr. Matthew Arnold. Our own impression 
of Mr. Buchanan is, that he belongs to the sensuous-spasmodic 
school—the class of young poets who delight in rich words and 
warm colors, who believe in Inspiration, and who don’t believe in 
Art; or, what amounts to the same thing, are incapable of the in- 
finite patience which Art demands of her scholars—in short, that 
he is a sort of Alexander Smith, a poet of fine promise but inade- 
quate performance. If we do him an injustice by this expression 
of our opinion of his volume, we shall soon have an opportunity of 
correcting it (and will), for we see it is announced by Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields. 

The Shakespeareans are already by the ears, in the matter of 
the Tercentenary celebration, and are likely to be more so as the 
time draws near. A paragraph in the Illustrated Times states 
that at a recent meeting of the National Shakespearean Committee, 
@ proposal to elect Mr. Thackeray as one of the vice-presidents 
was negatived. The reason given was that, as he had not com- 
plied with previous invitations to join the committee, they could 
not take his co-operation for granted, as they could not know that 
he cared to be one of them, and they therefore declined to take the 
formal step of electing him as a vice-president. The idea of 
carrying a motion requesting him to be a vice-president does not 
appear to have occurred to them; at any rate, such a motion was 
not proposed. With Mr. Dickens they were more fortunate, for 
we see his name in the list, which had been swelled, at the last 
accounts, by several new names, the most noted of whom are 
those of Sir F. Madden, Professor Goldwin Smith, Thornton 
Hunt, Theodore Martin, and Professor TychoMommsen. M. Victor 
Hugo and his son, the translator of Shakespeare into French, 
were invited to assist at the celebration, but they declined, the 
invitation, in their opinion, coming too late! There is also 
a discord between the National Committee and the Stratford-on- 
Avon Committee, the latter maintaining, and rightly we think, 
that Stratford ought to be the center of mueh of the commemo- 
ration business. Orationson the subject have already commenced, 
the earliest (that we have noticed) having been delivered by a Mr. 
G. Linneus Banks, one of the honorary secretaries of the Na- 
tional Committee at the Mechanics’ Institution. 

In the way of editions of Shakespeare, we may mention an 
edition which is edited by Mr. Charles and Mrs. Mary Cowden 
Clarke (fine Shakespeareans both), and is to be published in two 
forms, one in four volumes, the other in one volume; an 
edition by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, in eight volumes (not a mere 
reprint of his edition of 1857, but substantially a new work, the 
text being materially altered and amended, and the whole enriched 
with a large body of new notes and a glossary); the continuation 
of the Cambridge Shakespeare, which collates the four folios, and 
has now reached the third volume; 2 private edition of the 
sonnets, by Mr. Bolton Corney, who adopts the strained hypothe- 
sis of Professor Philarete Chasies as regards the dedication, and 
who believes that the sonnets were written in shortly after 1594, to 
fulfill a promise made to Lord Southampton, and that they con- 
tain no biographical facts, but are merely poeticalexercises. Next 
the reprint, by Mr. Booth, of the first folio, the second part of 
which. containing the Histories, has just been published; and 
last, and most important of all, the Photolithographic Fac-simile 
of the first folio, produced under the superintendence of Mr. 
Howard Staunton, from the originals in the libraries of Bridge- 
water House and the British Museum. The value of the first 
folio as an authoritative text, or the nearest approach to one, can- 
not be overrated. For the benefit of the Shakespeareans of America, 


who may like to refresh their memories with a little Shakespeare- 
ana, we copy a portion of the advertisement of the publishers 
of Mr. Staunton’s fac-simile edition : 

“Shakespeare began to write for the stage, it would appear, about the 
period 1590-1595. Up to the time of his death, in 1616, of the thirty-seven 
plays considered to be, wholly or in part, indisputably his, only eighteen, all 
separately, and in quarto form, were issued from the printing-office, In 1622 
one more play in quarto appeared ; and in 1623 his fellow-players, Heminge 
and Condell, produced the first folio edition, comprising all his plays, with 
the — of Pericles, complete in one volume. These texts are the only 
authorities we possess for the words of Shakespeare ; and hurriedly and neg- 
ligently as they were permitted to appear, deformed as they are by typogra- 
phical and other imperfections, it is to these ancient copies that every reader 


desirous of fully understanding this transcendent author must first devote his 
days and nights. 

“With the increasing popularity of Shakespeare’s writings, these indispen- 
sable editions have, however, unfortunately become extremely rare ; so much 
so that a single quarto play has been estimated at the value of £350, and the 
finest copy of the First Folio known would probably fetch £1,000. Many 
attempts, indeed, have been made to reproduce them in an accurate but 
cheaper form. So far back as 1766, George Steevens, the able and erudite 
commentator on our great dramatist, mers twenty of the quarto plays; 
and in 1807 a complete reprint of the First Folio was published by Vernon & 
Hood. In later years, several of the quarto plays have again been reprinted ; 
and at the present day another reprint of the First Folio, though on a dimin- 
ished scale, is in course of publication, But commendable as these reproduc- 
tions undoubtedly are, they yet fall short of the requirements of the age. 
Experience has shown that no amount of cost and care can insure unerring 
accuracy in the reprint of a large book. Steevens’s twenty quartos are 
studded with typographical mistakes ; in the 1807 reprint of the First Folio, 
Upcott, the librarian of the London Institution, detected not less than 368 
misprints ; and in the preface to the reduced reprint of the same Folio just 
mentioned, the publisher bespeaks indulgence for errors which he appears to 
know are inseparable from his undertaking. 


‘*To obviate this fatal defect and yet to meet the ever growing demand for 
Shakespeare’s early texts, the costly and painful process of tracing every 
page has latterly been adopted in the case of a few of the quarto plays, and 
with some success. Even this plan, however, though much less liable to 
error than reprinting, is by no means infallible. The only possible security 
against mistake appears to be Photography. By the help of this invaluable 
agent, and an ingenious process of transferring the subject from the collodion 
negative to zinc or stone, it is practicable, as is shown in the wonderful fac- 
simile of Domesday- Book, to obtain copies of any manuscript or printed book, 
so closely resembling the original as almost to defy distinction.” 

Mr. Staunton’s Fac-simile of the First Folio, which will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Day & Son, 6 Gate street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W. C., will be issued in sixteen monthly parts, at 10s. 6d. each ; or 
the work may be ordered (to be delivered when completed), appro- 
priately bound, for eight guineas—about eighty-five dollars in 
“‘ greenbacks” at the present rate of exchange. A copy of the 
second folio (1632) was recently sold in London for $113— a high 
price even for this Shakespearean Age of Unreason. 

The recent death of Count Alfred de Vigny has vacated a chair 
in the French Academy which will not be filled till next spring, 
much to the annoyance of the candidates, two of whom are now 
canvassing votes for it—M. Jules Janin, and M. Camille Doucet. 
Of the former we need say nothing, for has not the polite world 
read his feuilletons in the Journal des Débats for the last twenty 
years? The latterhas written several comedies in verse, which have 
had a measurable degree of success. The chances are at present 
in favor of M. Janin, who has secured the votes of MM. Guizot, 
Mignet, Saint Marc Girardin, De Sacy, Legouvé, Ponsard, Emile 
Augier, Patin, De Montalembert, De Remusat, De Lamartine, 
Octave Feuillet, Villemain, and Victor Cousin, which is within 
five of what he needs to secure his election. 

M. Guizot has recently published the sixth volume of his 
Memoirs. It embraces the history of 1840-42, and treats of the 
obsequies of Napoleon, in December, ’40; the death of the Duke 
d’Orleans; the fortifications of Paris; the right of search, and the 
affairs of the East, Syria, and Greece. 

The excitement caused by the publication of M. Renan’s Life of 
Jesus is still unabated, works of all sorts, from pamphlets to heavy 
tomes, appearing in answer toit. The Romish clergy help onits sale 
by attacking it, one of them, the Bishop of Marseilles, going so far as 
to order the bells throughout his diocese to be tolled at three o’clock 
every Friday, for the space of three minutes. He has also given 
forty days’ indulgence to all the faithful who will recite three 
times an expiatory prayer for sacrilege. The first English trans- 
lation of the work has just appeared, a month or two behind that 
of Mr. Wilbour in this country. It has also been translated into 
Bohemian—a fitting language, some seem to think, for many of 
M. Renan’s speculations. 

Madame George Sand’s new novel, “‘ Mademoiselle La Quin- 
tinie,”” has already passed into the second edition. A translation 
of it is announced, we see, by Mr. Leypoldt, of Philadelphia. 

The name of M. Dumas’s last romance—which will be pub- 
lished in England three months before it comes out in Paris—is 
“Emma Lyons,’’ which was the maiden name of Nelson’s Lady 
Hamilton, who may, or may not, be the heroine. 

M. de Lamartine is still suffering from his chronic impecu- 
niosity, and the London 7imes has taken him and his disease in 
hand. ‘ M.de Lamartine, the great French poet, is in a condition 
bordering on distress, and his property on the eve of being sold by 
auction. The subscriptions collected in France have not been 
sufficient to rescue him. To accomplish this purpose, he has 
himself become the editor of his entire works, to be had, in a 
complete form, at the price of seventeen guineas, which sum is 
respectfully requested to be forwarded to M. A. Azur, 117 Jermyn 
street, London, the authorized representative of M. de Lamartine, 
who will himself immediately forward the copies of his works. 
M. Azur will also receive, at the above address, any subscrip- 
tions, in post-office orders or postage stamps, kindly intended for 
the poet. An acknowledgment for every sum received will be sent 
by return of post.’? Postage-stamps for Lamartinc—‘ to what 
base uses may we not return!”’ 

M. Theophile Gautier has recently published a novel, upon 
which he is said to have spent some years, or the leisure 
moments thereof, atleast. It is entitled ‘‘ Le Capitaine Fracasse.”’ 
The scene is laid in the age of Louis XIII., which affords M. 
Gautier a fine opportunity to indulge his talent for word-painting, 
with which a large portion of the book is filled. His costume and 
architecture are immaculately correct. 

A collection has lately been made of the Opuscules or minor 
works of M. Van der Weyer, the Belgian Embassador in Eng- 
land. The first series contains five pamphlets, ranging, in order 
of time, from 1825 to 1863, the most entertaining of which, to 
English and American readers, will probably be that concerning 
Englishmen who have written French, a much larger class than 
one would suppose, at the head of whom stands Colonel Townley, 
the translator of “ Hudibras’’ into French verse ; and Count Anthony 
Hamilton, who, by the way, was an Irishman, the author of the 
“ Memoires de Grammont.’’ The “ Pensées Diverses”’ of M. Van 
der Weyer are full of epigrammatic sparkle, as witness these in 
reference to literature : ‘‘ He who adds nothing to a book that he 
reads does not even know how to read.””_ “ With reference to new 
books, one ought to read only those which are destined to remain 
always new.’ “In cotemporary history the only true part is 
that which is not written.” “If a writer would be useful nowa- 
days, he should render useless the greatest number of books pos- 
sible.” Of men generally we have the following: “ All men are 
philosophers on one point. They are all satisfied with thernselves, 
and thereby show that they can be contented with little.” 

M. Theophile Gautier is said to be dramatizing his last romance, 
“Le Capitaine Fracasse.”’ 

Madame George Sand has nearly ready 2 play based on her 
novel “ Le Marquis de Villemar.” 

M. Alex. Dumas, Jr., has finished a drama for the Gymnase. 

M. Edmund About has a play in hand, and a novel, both of 





which will seon be given to the public. 


M. Prosper Merimée wil! shortly publish a new work, the name 
of which is not stated. 

M. Victor Hugo has in press a volume of poems, composed by 
him in his morning walks, ‘‘ Les Chansons des Rues et des Bois.’’ 

M. Victor Cousin is said to have given his library, which is 
worth about $40,000, to the French Government, on the con- 
dition that it shall never be dispersed. He is making preparations 
for a foundation ample enough to furnish a decent salary for the 
librarian to whose care it shall be intrusted. 

M. de Lamartine has lately met with another misfortune in the 
loss of the property of his late wife, the will by which she be- 
queathed it to him having been set aside as invalid from some neg- 
lect in not fulfilling the provisions of the law—the English law, 
we presume, Madame Lamartine being an English lady. 

Two volumes of “The Life of Casar,” by the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon, are ready, though they will not be published for some 
months, as his Majesty is desirous of revising them (which he has 
already done five or six times), from documents fuwmished by a 
learned captain of the Génie corps. 

The first volume of Prof. Theodor Miiller’s long-expected edi- 
tion of “* La Chanson de Roland,” has just appeared at Géttingen. 
He follows the Oxford MS., and gives various readings from the 
Venice, Paris, Verseilles, and Lyons MSS., which were used in their 
editions by MM. Michel and Genin. It contains the entire texts ac- 
companied by critical notes. The second volume will consist of 
explanatory notes and a glossary. 

The widow of Scribe, the dramatist, has placed M. Mayerbeer 
in an awkward dilemma. He is either to produce the “ Africaine,”’ 
his long-expected opera, for which M. Scribe wrote the text, or he 
is to give her the sum of 60,000 francs as a compensation. it any- 
thing will induce him to come out after twenty years’ hesitation, 
the French think this will do it. If he does not, silence will 
indeed be, what the old proverb says it is, “ golden.” 








LITERARY SOCIETIES. 





LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue regular monthly meeting of this Society was held at its 
rooms, on Thursday evening, the 7th instant, Rev. Dr. West in 
the chair. Dr. R. H. Stiles, the Librarian, announced the receipt 
of seventy-nine works by the Society, seventy-seven of which 
were bound volumes. In addition to these there was presented 
by Mr. H. B. Cromwell a portrait of Major-General Meade. Rev. 
Joshua Leavitt, D.D., of the Independent, read an interesting 
paper on “President Monroe, his Administration and his Doce 
trine.”” The officers of this Society are: President, J. Carson 
Brevoort; First Vice-President, John Greenwood; Second Vices 
President, Charles E. West; Foreign Corresponding Secretary, 
Henry C. Murphy; Home Corresponding Secretary, John Wins- 
low; Recording Secretary, A. Cooke Hull; Treasurer, Charles 
Congdon ; Librarian, Henry R. Stiles. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., FRANELIN SOCIETY. 


At the annual meeting of this organization, held last week, the 
following gentlemen were chosen officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Stephen T. Olney; Vice-President, Dr. W. 0. Brown; 
Secretary, Amasa M. Eaton; Treasurer, Albert L. Calder; Stand- 
ing Committee, Owen Mason, J. W. C. Ely, Newton Dexter; Cab- 
inet Keeper, John Pearce. The President and Cabinet Keeper 
were constituted a committee to appoint chairmen of depart- 
ments. 

FRANKLIN LYCEUM, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


There was a spirited meeting of this organization in its hall in 
Providence, R.I., the occasion being the annual election of offi- 
cers. Several tickets were in the field, but the rivalry between 
them was too generous to admit of any ill feeling. Nearly two 
hundred and fifty votes were polled, resulting in the choice of the 
following persons for officers: President, William W. Paine; Vice- 
President, Charles F. Phillips; Secretary, Nelson W. Aldrich ; 
Treasurer, Wm. H. Greene; Librarian, Frederic C. Rider; Cabinet 
Keeper, James W. Stillman; Standing Committee, Cyrus C. Arm- 
strong, Charles F. Phillips, Herbert F. Hinckley ; Library Committee, 
Joseph W. Congdon, Charles P. Hartshorn, Christopher B. Arnold, 
Jr., Charles V. Kennon. Henry RB. Chace, Elisha S. Aldrich; Lecture 
Committee, George W. Danielson. The new president made a 
graceful speech on taking the chair, after which the members of 
the Society sat down to a supper at the Aldrich House. Upon 
the removal of the cloth, pleasant off-hand speeches were made 
by President Paine, Vice-President Phillips, Secretary Aldrich, 
Librarian Rider, Capt. Randolph, Col. Wales, Major W. Chase, 
Major S. A. Pearce, Jr., Messrs. Daniels, Stillman, H. R. Chace, 
Essex Tibbitts, Armstrong, T. W. Chase, Everett, Mason, Ker- 
non, Tilden, and others, and it was not until a very late hour that 
the company adjourned. 


BUFFALO FINE ARTS ACADEMY. 

On Wednesday evening, January 6, the annual meeting of the 
above-named association was held for the purpose of electing a 
president, three vice-presidents, a corresponding secretary, » 
recording secretary, a treasurer, and eight curators in the place of 
Rev. Grosvenor W. Heacock, D.D., Anson G. Chester, Asher P. 
Nichols, Sylvester F. Mixer, M.D., Stephen V. R. Watson, Orua- 
mus H. Marshall, William Dorscheimer, and Harmon S. Cutting, 
whose terms of office had expired. The successful candidates for 
these offices were: President, George S. Hazard; Vice-Presidents, 
James W. Smith, Bronson C. Rumsey, William Dorscheimer ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Laureulius G. Sellatedt ; Recording Sec- 
retary, Rev. Albert T. Chester, D.D.; Treasurer, John Allen, Jr. ; 
Curators, Millard Fillmore, Sherman 8. Jewett, Oliver G. Steele, 
Thomas Le Ciear, Edward S. Rich, Silas H. Fish, William H. 
Beard, William Wilkeson, Orsamus H, Marshall, Stephen V. R. 
Watson, Asher P. Nichols, Sylvester F. Mixer, M.D., Chandler J. 
Wells, Ebenezer P. Dorr, Henry A. Richmond, Henry W. Rogers. 





BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Grorax W. CutLps.—History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, William R. 
Alger. 


Littiz, Brown & Co.—Sermons of Consolation, F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D. 


Hargver & Brornens.—Very Hard Cash, Charles Reade; Five Years of 
Prayer, with Answers, 8. lrenseus Prime, D.D 


J. age & Co.—Flowers for the Parlor and Garden, Edward 8&8. 
tand, Jr. 


D. AvpLeton & Co,—Life of Edward Livingston, Charles H. Hunt. 
Jaurs B, Kizxer.—Faith and Fancy, John Savage. 


Battireee “roruzes,—The British Army and Miss Nightingale, Charles 
Shrimpton, M.D. 


Jauus G. Gurcony.—The Vagabonds, J.T. Trowbridge ; Carrot-Pomade, 
Augustus Hoppin. 

J. B. Livvixcert & Co,—Poems, Henry Peterson, 

P. BR. Howt.—Tamil and English Dictionary, by Rev. Miron Winslow, D.D. 





REVIEWS. 
Mational Quarterly. New Englander. Blackwood. Morth American. 
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D®AFNESS, ‘THE CONNECTICUT WAR - 
CATARRH, RECORD 


DISEASES or rue EYE, EAR, anv THROAT, 
TREATED BY 
DR. ROWE, 


No. 49 Concorp Street, BRoox.yn. 


Hours from 10 a.m. to 4 P.M., and 7 to8 p.m. 





Brooxtyn, Nov. 19, 1863. 

We, the undersigned, feeling that we are being and have 
been greatly benefited by Dr. Rows, by his treatment 
for Catarrb, and, believing it to be the most practicable 
method of treatment, recommend those similarly afflicted 
to avatl themselves of it: 

Abrm. M. Kirby, Secretary of Montauk Fire Insurance 
Co., No, 79 Clinton street, Brooklyn. 


Daniel Van Voorhies, Ryerson street, near Gates avenue, 
Brooklyn. 


John G. Voorhies, No. 282 Adelphi street, Brooklyn. 
John Granger, No. 143 Adelphi street, Brooklyn. 
Charles F, Oxley, No. 121 Adams street, Brooklyn. 


Benjamin Moore, Seament avenue, eighth house north 
of Fulton avenue, Brooklyn. 


Henry Rankin, No, 231 South Fourth street, corner 
Tenth, Williamsburg, E. D. 

Besides these other references can be had on application 
to Dr. ROWE’S office, No. 49 Concord street. 


From Mr. Thomas S. Day of Brooklyn. 


No, 223 Pear street, Brooxiyrn, N. Y., 
September 13, 1863. 

For the benefit of those similarly afflicted, I make the 
following statement: For ten years my daughter was af- 
flicted with Catarrh, which gradually grew worse unti! it 
had sc impaired her health tiiat we felt convinced she 
must die, The discharge from the head and throat was 
incessant, frequently accompanied by blood. After hav- 
ing tried every one and everything in vain, as a last re- 
sort I called on Dr. Rowe, under whose care she has been 
entirely cured and restored to the enjoyment of excellent 
health. THOMAS 8. DAY. 


OPERATIONS FOR CROSS-EYES. 


From Mr. Robert Stephenson. 


. 280 Jay st., BRooxirn, Oct. 28, 1863. 
_ This is to pod that Dr. Rowe has operated on my 
son, who was cross-eyed from infancy, and has straight- 
ened his eyes ands ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


CURE OF DEAFNESS. 
From Caleb Sager, Esq., of Trenton, N. J. 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 25, 1862. 
This is to certify that my daughter, having been af- 
flicted for eighteen years with deafness and discharges 
from ears, caused from scarlet fever when two years 
old, I placed her under the care of Dr. Rowe. Now her 
hearing is restored; she hears distisctly, and the dis- 
charges from both ears are entirely stopped. From my 
intercourse with Dr. Rowe, I feel justified in recommend- 
ing him as a gentleman well versed in the diseases he 
makes a specialty of. CALEB SAGER, 
Steward State Lunatic Asylum. 


L{4ZELTON BROTHERS, 


Overstrune GRAND AND Square 





PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 99 PRINCE §TREET, 


A few dors west of Broadway, New York. These Pianos 
have always received the FIRST PREMIUM wherever 
they have been exhibited. 

A written guarantee for five years accompanies each 
Piano. 

These instruments will be sold at prices to suit the 
times. 

*,* A liberal discount made te clergymen. 

From J. H. Richards ef the Independent. 

“The Piano which I purchased of you fully meets my 
expectations, and this is saying much, as I had formeda 
high opinion of your instruments. Some of my intimate 


friends, who have used thein for years, prize them above 
those of any other maker.” 


B* THE AUTHOR OF THE “WIDE 
WIDE WORLD.” 





THE OLD HELMET. 


A Story. 2 vols., 12mo. $2 50. 


“The style is fascinating, the plot good, and the char- 
acters well sustained.”—Christian Advocate. 
“The Old Helmet is a story of great interest. The 
— A. by the author has been managed with great 
the same vein of evangelical truth which ran 
peo be her former works, still more pervades the pre- 
sent.” —Observer. 
The Great Boys’ Book—Just Ready : 
Gascoyne; Or The Sandal-Wood Trader. 
the Pacific. By Randall M. Ballantyne. 


Clande the Colporter. 90 cents. 
Faithful and True. 90 cents. 


A Tale of 


The Safe Compass, by Dr. Newton. 90 cents. 
The Sale of Craummie. 60 cents. 

The Buried Bible. 40 cents. 

The Diamond Brooch. 40 cents. 

Maud Sumers, the Sightless. 60 cents, 

The Two Brothers. By Power. 50 cents. 
The Three Cripples. By Power. 50 cents, 
The Last Shilling. By Power. 50 cents. 


The Rival Kings. Six engeeatage 60 cents. 
Fanny Aiken. 60 cents 


Success, D. E. 60 cents. 
OBERT CA CARTER & BROS., 
broedway. 


L_TTERARY.—THE SU BSCRIBER, 


The Crown of 
Published by 





Will contain monthly, 
FRESH AND REGULAR CORRESPONDENCE 


from all Connecticut Regiments, and a sketch of what 
we at home are doing for the war and our gallant 
soldiers. 


It will also contain, in successive numbers, an accu- 
rate history of 


EVERY CONNECTICUT REGIMENT, 


from the beginning, and as a whole, will comprise a com- 
plete and authentic record of the 


IMPORTANT SERVICES 


in this gigantic struggle, of the heroic soldiers and the 
noble people of our gallant State. 


This work, no History of the War, and no other publi- 
cation is doing, or can do. 


Every intelligent citizen of Connecticut should obtain 
the War Record for 


PERUSAL AND PRESERVATION. 
Published monthly, at New Haven, Conn., by 
PECK, WHITE & PECK 
Price $1.00 per annum, in advance. 
Address all letters invariably to 
THE CONNECTICUT WAR RECORD, 
NEW HAVEN, 
CONNECTICUT. 


1864. 





1864. 


ECLECTIC MAGAZINE 
GREAT ATTRACTION FOR 1864. 


Splendid Plate Embellishments, 
GREAT CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 
23 PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 


1. The January Number, 1864, will be embellished 
with a remarkable plate containing 23 fine portraits, 
The Congress of Vienna, and an extra plate with a por- 
trait of the Greatest Naturalist of the age, Prof. Louis 
Agassiz of Cambridge. 

2. The February, March, and other future numbers 
will be embellished with splendid plates, of an interest- 
ing and attractive character. 

3. THE ECLECTIC as a Monthly Magazine has no su- 
perior in literary merit or artistic embellishment. 

4. Its letter-press is made up of the choicest articles, 
selected from the entire range of British Quarterlies and 
British Monthlies. It aims to give the cream of all. 

5. Every number of THE ECLECTIC is splendidly 
embellished with one or more fine steel engravings. 

6. THE ECLECTIC has acquired an established char- 
acter as a standard work among literary men. It finds 
a place in many libraries. 

TWO SPLENDID PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS 
Will be given to each new subscriber for 1864; the 
titles are : 


RETURN FROM MARKET, and 
SUNDAY MORNING, 
engraved on steel by John Sartain, in the highest style 
of the art, and making a beautiful present for the holi- 
days or ornament for the parlor or studio. These prints 
are alone worth the price of subscription. 

On the receipt of $5, the subscription price for one 
year, the two premium parlor prints will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, to the person subscribing, or to any one 
a 4 will procure the name and send the pay 

. The 12 monthly numbers of THE ECLECTIC make 
ans large volumes in a year, with title- -pages and in- 
dexes for binding. 

9. THE ECLECTIC is eminently instructive and en- 
tertaining, and ought to be in the hands of every intelli- 
gent family and individual. 

Volume 61 commences January, 1864. " Now is a good 
time to subscribe, and premiums will be sent at once. A 
liberai discount made to —_ and the trade. 


Ms. 

THE ECLECTIC is e... on or before the Ist of every 
month, on fine paper, — stitched in green covers, 
with one or more beautiful Steel Portraits. Price $5. 
The postage is only three cents a number, prepaid at the 
office of delivery. The January Number, postage paid, 
for 50 cents; any other for 42 cents—sent in oe 
stamps. Address W. H. BIDWELL, 

No. 5 Beekman st., New York. 


FUNELE & LYON’S 





SEWING MACHINES. 





These Machines make the lock-stitch alike on both 
sides, and use less than half the thread and silk that the 
single or double thread loop-stitch Machines do; will 
Hem, Fell, Gather, Cord, Braid, Bind, etc., and are bet- 
ter adapted than any other Sewing Machine in use to the 
_—— changes and great variety of sewing required 
in a family, for they will sew from one to twenty thick- 
nesses of Marseilles without stopping, and make every 
stitch pertect, or from the finest gauze to the heaviest 
beaver cloth, or even the stoutest harness leather, with- 
out changing the feed, needle, or tension, or making any 
adjustment of Machine whatever!!! 

They are simple in construction, and easily understood ; 
and if any part is broken by accident, it is readily re- 


Colored plates, | Placed 


These are peculiar facts, and will go far to determine 
| the choice of any intelligent buyer. 


Please call and examine, or send for Circular. 
N.B.—Local Agents wanted in sections not yet occupied. 





Address FINKLE & LYON 8S. M. CO., 
No. 538 Broadway, New York. 
lO’ SBORN’ 
CELEBRATED PREPARED 
| JAVA COFFEE, 
| Warranted superior to any in the market. 


4 Sold at retail for twenty-five cents per pound, by first 
~ | class Grocers throughout the United States. 
S27 A liberal discount to the trade. 
Put up only by 
LEWIS A. OSBORN, 
Wholesale Depot, No. 69 Warren st., N. Y. 








[Jax’ 16, 1864. 








PURE OLD BOURBON WHISKY, 
FOR MEDICAL AND FAMILY USE. 
CIRCULAR TO PHYSICIANS AND OTHERS. 


Lovtsvit1_z, Ky., Jan. 1, 1862. 
The undersigred respectfully calls the attention of the 
Medical Faculty a the United States, to the following 
cor a number of the most respect- 
able and influential physicians of New York and Brook- 
lyn, and the writer. 





WM. T. CUTTER, Jr. 


New York, May 1, 1861. 
Mr. Wu. T. Currer, Jx., Louisville, Ky., 

Drar Sir,—The great difficulty experienced » pro- 
curing Brandy sufficiently pure for medicinal ses, 
has induced many of the physicians of this ae ty to 
adopt Bourbon Whisky as a substitute, both in the 
hospitals and private practice ; and, since the latter has 
come into such general use, we have reason to believe 
that a great deal now sold is of very inferior quality. 
Presuming that your residence in the vicinity of the 
manufacturers of Whisky in Kentucky, as well as your 
skill as a chemist, will enable you to select a reliable 
article, and having full confidence in your integrity, 
we are led to inquire whether you will not aid us in 
having this market supplied, through an Agency, with 
the best quality of Pure Old Bourbon Whisky for the 
use of the sick. 

We are, very respectfully, sir, yours truly, 
VALENTINE MOTT, 
WILLARD PARKER, M.D., 
JO. C. HUTCHISON, M.D., 
AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., 

Cc. L. MITCHE 


-D., 
R. OGDEN. DOREMUS, M.D. + 
E. 4 aa" M.D., Prof. of 


units wv Woop, M.D., Brooklyn. 
. Cc. P. BAYLIS, Pharmaceutist, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Louisvitte Ky., July 31, 1861. 
Drs, VALENTINE Mott, WILLARD PARKER, AND OTHERS: 
GENTLEMEN :—Your letter of May Ist has been received. 
In accordance with your wishes, I have made arrange- 
ments to supply your city and vicinity with a pure 
article of copper-distilled Bourbon Whisky, which I 
trust will fully meet the requirements of your letter. 
All orders addressed to Mr. John M. Carter (late 
Druggist and Apothecary of this city), now of New 
York, 176 Washington st., wil) be promptly attended to. 
Thanking you for your kind expressions of confidence, 
etc. 

Pilg remain, very respectfully, yours truly, 

WM. T. CUTTER, Jr. 
Persons may rely upon getting a perfectly pure article 
of Copper Distilled Bourbon Co., Ky., Whisky. as it is 
purchased only from the distillers in that county. For 
sale in any quantity. 
JOHN M. CARTER, Agent, 

No. 176 Washington st., bet. Cortlandt and Dey sts. 
Also for sale by Caswell, Mack & Co., Fifth-avenue 
Hotel; J. N. Morton, Milwaukie, Wis.; J. H. Read 
& Co., Chicago, Ill.; Lee, Sissons & i. Hartford, 
Conn. ; Pyles & Bros., Brooklyn ; John Wiison, Jr. & 

‘o., Boston, Mass.; G. W. Clark, Cleveland; John 
Loughran, Williamsburg. 


M™E. DEMOREST’S 


MIRROR OF FASHIONS. 


THE LARGEST, FINEST, LATEST, CHEAPEST, 
BEST, AND MOST USEFUL FASHION MAG- 
AZINE IN THE WORLD. 

The splendid Winter Number, with One Dollar’s 
worth of Full-Size Patterns, a Cloak, Sleeve, Double- 
Breasted Waist, and two Children’s Patterns, and other 
beautiful and valuable novelties, now ready. Price 25 
cents. Valuable premiums to yearly subscribers at $1, 
and splendid premiums for clubs and terms for canvass- 
ers. Published at No. 473 Broadway, and sold every- 
where. To any person sending two yearly subscrip- 
tions at $1 each, will be sent a pair of Dress Shields, ora 
Skirt Elevator, or a pair of Combination Suspenders and 
Shoulder Braces, or a box of Cartes de Visite colors ; or 
for three subscribers, an extra copy of The Mirror of 
Fashions for one year ; for a club of 6, a splendid Photo- 
graphic Album ; for a club of 10, Mme. Demorest’s Im- 
proved $5 Sewing-Machine, or a fine Pair of Skates ; for 
65 subscribers, a new Whecler & Wilson’s Sewing-Ma- 
chine with attachments, and an Extra Copy of The 
Mirror of Fashions for all clubs of 6 and over. 


$35 WATCHES. 


GENUINE FULL-JEWELED 
AMERICAN LEVER WATCHES, 











$35 


In 4 Ounce Corn 
SILVER HUNTING CASES, GOLD JOINTS, 
For $35. 
Also every variety of Good Watches at Equally Low 
Rates. 
All orders from the Army must be prepaid, as the Ex- 


press Companies will not take bills for collection on sol- 
diers. 


J. L. FERGUSON, 
IMPORTER OF WATCHES, 
No. 208 Broadway, 
Naw York. 
E. D. MANSFIELD’S 


POLITICAL MANUAL. 





THE POLITICAL MANUAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Being a Complete View of the Theory and Practice of 
the General and State Government, by E. D. Mansrretp, 
Esq., of Ohio, late Professor of Constitutional Law. Price 
$1. 


tion of Congress and the Executive. 


It is now the Science of the American Government as 
it exists in action, and is to all students of 
American Lastitutions. 


Published by 





BARNES & BURR, 





Nos. 51 and 53 John street. 














This work embodies all the recent decisions of the Su- | 
preme Court on Constitutional Law, with the recent ac- | 





‘THE ROUND TABLE. 


A NATIONAL WEEKLY PAPER. 





ESTABLISHED FOR 
THE FREE AND IMPARTIAL DISCUSSION OF CURRENT 
TOPICS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN 
LIPE AND LETTERS. 





The conductors of the ROUND TABLE aim to present 
a weekly journal which, without prejudice, partiality, or 
partisanship, shall seek to elevate the standard of Amer- 
ican criticism and taste, and inspire a more ardent love for 
the highest and best interests of the nation. The demand 
for a periodical which unites the better features of the 
English weeklies with such as the more varied life of the 
American people calls for, is now for the first time sought 
to be supplied. The publishers of THE ROUND TABLE 
enter upon the new field with a firm purpose to send 
forth a journal of thought and criticism which shall at 
once combine rich stores of entertaining literary matter 
with high-toned and fair discussions of the great topics 
of the day. 





THE ROUND TABLE will strive to be pungent and 
plain, without disregarding the proper courtesies of 
journalism, and in all things will aim to inculcate a 
sound and healthful morality. In short, it will aspire to 
take the lead as a National Journal of 


REFINED AND POPULAR LITERATURE, 
OF POLITICAL, MILITARY, AND 
FINANCIAL CRITICISM, 

and as a Weekly Newspaper of 


ART AND THE DRAMA. 


ITS WRITERS 


are selected from all parts of the country, without regard 
to any cliques or local prejudices, but with the single 
endeavor to secure the best men for the discussion of all 
subjects. 





THE POLITICAL ARTICLES 


‘| are prepared by men of broad views, and capable of 


writing as well as thinking, without regard to party 
machinery or any political organization whatever. Men 
in public stations are treated as servants of the 
people and the nation, and without regard to their party 
affiliations. 


THE MILITARY ARTICLES 
are written by men whose experience in the field in con- 
nection with various armies ought to entitle their opin- 
ions to credence in matters of which they write. 





FINANCIAL REVIEWS 


appear in THE ROUND TABLE weekly, prepared by the 
best writers in this department that the country affords. 





THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT 
is sustained by popular writers from all parts of the 
country, and itis the intention of the ductors to keep 
this part of the paper filled with the very best Essays, 
Sketches, and Poems which can be obtained. 








THE ART AND LITERARY NEWS 


is gleaned with great care from every possible source, 
sothat for a complete resume in this department THE 
ROUND TABLE is without a rival. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
form a prominent feature in the new journal. All books 
are criticised fearlessly, and, as far as possible, 
fairly. 





THE ROUND TABLE © 

aspires to place before the more cultivated and refined 
portion of the American people a periodical which shall 

bine many fi hitherto unattempted and unat 
tained in our weekly journals, being at once an enter- 
taining Family Paper and a critical record of current 
topics, which every good citizen will be glad to receive 
and read. 








PUBLICATION DAY THURSDAY. 





Subscription Price, Five Dollars a year ; Single Copies, 
Ten Cents. 
Special Agents : 
H. Dexrer, Hamittoyn & Co., 
No. 113 Nassau street, 
New Yoarx. 





All communications should be addressed to 
THE ROUND TABLE. 


Ne. 116 Nass Street, 
Naw Yors. 
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